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The Aristocracy of Health. 


‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, self-reliant, successful, 
influential, long-lived, and happy, finds that the continuance of youth 
depends largely on Self; that old age is what we make it; that 
noimal health is the richest prize of existence, and that this world 
is made for health and happiness..—-HENDERSON. 


SAL 


with its refreshing and invigorating qualities, taken as occasion 
requires, will, in conjunction with a simple diet and plenty of exercise, 


help to make and keep you Healthy, Hardy, and Happy. 


‘Self-reverence, Self-knowledge, Salf-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.’ 
— TENNYSON. 


CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 
Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Limited, ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON; S.E. 
By J. C. Eno’s Patent. 


RUSSELL’S 


PATENT HERALD” RANGE 


j es is the most perfect and economical 
Cooking Range at present in existence. 
It contains many patented improvements 
not in any other Range. 

It has been in use for years in many 
of the principal Residences in the 
Country. 

Send for Catalogues giving full par- 
ticulars of the various qualities made. 


TESTIMONIAL from FRAULEIN NOEDEL, Lady 
Superintendent to H.R.H. the Princess of 
Wales’ Technical School, Sandringham. 


SANDRINGHAM, NORFOLK, 
Septen.t er 22, 1891. 
S1rs,—After rsing the Herald’ Range in H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales' School of Cookery fcr more than a 
year, I have pleasure in testifying to its thorough efficiency 
in every way. It uses comparatively little fuel, keeps pots 
boiling on every part of the hot plate, the ovens bake well. 
and it also supplies us with plenty of hot water. 
Believe me, Sirs, your truly, 
CHARLOTTE NOEDFL, 
Ladv Superintendent to H.R H., the 
Princess of Wales’ Technical School. 


R. RUSSELL & SONS, Ltd., 
Peel Foundry, DERBY. 
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The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XXV.—SIR CHARLES NUGENT, BART. 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


SiR CHARLES NUGENT affords an instance, not few of which have 
been seen of late years, of an exceptionally shrewd and clever man 
who has turned to profitable account the knowledge that early in life 
he gained in pursuance of the sport to which he had been devoted. 
Sir Charles’s father, a distinguished officer in the Austrian service 
and Chamberlain to the Emperor of Austria, was precisely one of 
those soldiers of fortune who figure as heroes in the novels of 
Charles Lever—a writer whose works it is to be hoped will not 
be forgotten. He died when the present baronet was a lad of ten, 
with an elder brother who inherited the title and the family estate, 
Ballinlough, Westmeath, the oldest inhabited castle in the United 
Kingdom it is believed, for the date of the original structure is lost 
in antiquity; additions were, at any rate, made to it in the fifteenth 
century, as the date carved on the building shows. That the young 
NO. CXLVIII. VOL. xxv.—November 1907 K K 
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Nugents hunted almost as soon as they could walk is a matter of 
course ; the sons of an Irish country gentleman did so as naturally 
as young ducks take to water. But something in the way of 
education was of course essential, and in the early sixties the 
brothers were sent to Gifford Hall, Suffolk, where they devoted 
themselves to study, occasionally in the classroom and regularly in 
the pursuit of field sports. Partridges and pheasants were agreeably 
numerous; not far off the pupils used to shoot snipe, and here 
one day a lamentable tragedy befell. On the 23rd of October, 1863, 
when Charles Nugent was sixteen years old, he and his brother 
were Out on the marshes. A couple of Spanish boys were at Gifford ; 
to one of them the youthful baronet held out his gun whilst he was 
crossing a dyke, keeping the barrel incautiously pointing to himself, 
the weapon accidentally exploded, and killed him on the spot. 

In 1867, at the age of nineteen, Sir Charles obtained a commis- 
sion in the 17th Lancers, and began to give vent to the love of sport 
which he had inherited from his more or less remote ancestors, his 
father’s military career having been too busy to enable him to follow 
the diversions for which Irish gentlemen were generally distinguished. 
At this time one of the features of the Warwick Spring Meeting was 
a steeplechase to be ridden by flat-race jockeys. George Fordham, 
Tom Cannon, Custance, and a few others usually had a try for this, 
and in 1868 Custance won on an animal called Wedding Peal. At 
the same meeting Sir Charles bought a mare called Ada out of a 
selling race, and had an idea that it was a better animal than the 
winner of the jockeys’ ’chase. Eager to back his belief, he made a 
match for £500 a side, and, riding himself, won comfortably, not 
forgetting to back Ada, whose chances were generally considered so 
hopeless that odds of 5 to 2 were laid on the other; for Sir Charles 
was unknown as a rider, and Mr. F. G. Hobson, who though not 
in the first class enjoyed a good deal of practice and had won the 
National on Austerlitz, was on the other. 

Anyone who endeavours to follow the history of the Turf about 
the middle of the last century by the aid of published records will 
find the attempt confusing by reason of the fact that there were no 
registrations of ownership; and for various reasons, sometimes 
perfectly defensible, sometimes the reverse, men ran and rode their 
horses in all sorts of names except their own. Sir Charles’s 
mother was nervous lest her son should be injured in his numerous 
flights across country between the flags, and to save her the anxiety, 
when he rode the circumstance was seldom traceable. Sometimes he 
appeared as ‘‘ Mr. C. Newton,” a cognomen which seemed to appeal 
to him until the present Mr. C. N. Newton, member of the Jockey 
Club, pointed out that it was made to appear as if he were figuring in 
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the saddle at meetings which he had not attended. ‘‘Mr. Hughes” 
was a sufficiently good name to go on with, and sometimes Sir Charles 
called himself ‘‘ Mr. Bryson." So long as he could have a ride, he 
cared little for the reports of the race. One day at Streatham he 
swept the board, being up on every winner, including a 100 to 6 
chance, and in a two-day meeting at Abergavenny he did something 
which certainly will never be done again—rode in thirteen steeple- 
chases. The reason why this can never be repeated is that at the 
present time hurdle-races nearly always constitute half the pro- 
gramme, and thirteen steeplechases in two days are unknown. 
Croydon at this period was one of the most popular fixtures, and here 
early in the seventies Sir Charles had a very sporting match with 
Lord Marcus Beresford. Ina steeplechase at Woodside, as it was 
called, a mare named Hearty Girl, and a plater of Lord Marcus’s 
Breach of Promise, had fought out a hard finish. They were 
matched at even weights, owners up, and Sir Charles on Hearty 
Girl scored decisively after a good fight. 

Fond as he was of ’cross-country sport, Sir Charles had 
developed a taste for flat racing, and in 1873, being at Doncaster, 
he bid 95 guineas for a chestnut son of Lanaret and Nightjar, an 
animal remarkable in Turf annals as having been kept on his legs 
for a phenomenal period. Herald was his name, and he actually 
won a race in 1886, in his fourteenth year. For a time Sir Charles 
had horses with the late Mr. Rowlands of Epsom, father of 
Mr. Cecil Raleigh, the well-known dramatist; other supporters of 
the stable at the time being the Duke of Hamilton, Sir William 
Throgmorton, Mr. Reginald Herbert, Sir William McCall, and 
Lord Marcus Beresford. Herald, however, was under the charge 
of Robert I’Anson, father of the famous steeplechase jockey, who 
began early to teach the horse the way he should go. When a 
two-year-old he was sent to run for a Nursery at the Curragh, and 
Sir Charles declares that in all his experience he has never known 
such betting as there was on this event. The late Mr. Gubbins, 
who won the Derby with Galtee More and Ard Patrick, had an 
animal in, which he greatly fancied. The same was the case with 
two or three owners. Mr. W. Stole Garnett was running a filly 
called Rosalind, whom he thought could not be beaten. He was 
new to racing in those days, did not realise how ‘‘ good things ” could 
come undone, and simply told his commissioner to go and get all 
the money on he possibly could. Sir Charles began by taking 500 
to 200 about Herald, following it up with 1,000 to 400, and goo to 
400 twice. Demand for the others sent Herald out to 5 to 2 again, 
and his owner took another 1,000 to 400, another goo to 400; and 
his brother had been about equally busy. Herald justified his 
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dispatch to Ireland by winning half a length, and it proved a 
most remunerative expedition. 

Returning to England, at the Warwick Meeting Herald won a 
three-furlong race and another over twice that distance, the former 
being rather an adventurous essay, for the weather had been arctic 
and snow had to be scraped off the course. After his two-year-old 
career Herald lost his form, but regained it later on; and at the 
Epsom Spring Meeting of 1877 was only just beaten by Hesper at 
even weights, which, as he was still improving, showed agreeable 
possibilities. Sir Charles, however, sold him to Sir William 
Throgmorton for 1,000 guineas and the proviso that he should run 
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in the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood and that Sir William should 
put him on £100. Reference to the Racing Calendar will show that 
with the nice weight of 7st. Herald got home. But there was a 
certain amount of luck about it. At a Stockbridge Meeting William 
Day had run a horse in a selling race, an animal who, though it did 
not win, struck some shrewd observers as likely to do much better 
later on. The horse was claimed by Lord Harewood, much to the 
dissatisfaction of William Day, who offered a small profit if he might 
have it back, and gradually increased the sum to 700 guineas— 
which was perhaps hardly the way to achieve his object, as, if the 
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colt were worth that to him, it was worth no less to a wealthy man. 
This animal, however, was favourably handicapped for the Stewards’ 
Cup, and might possibly have won but that Steel, of the then 
famous firm of Steel and Peach, who had done the commission for 
Herald and did not want the horse to be beaten, determined that 
the other should not be backed. Such ridiculously short prices were 
persistently offered against it that it was struck out, and Herald 
won, an old opponent who had been behind him three years before 
in the six-furlong nursery at Warwick being again behind him in 
the six-furlong handicap at Goodwood. 

Meantime at the various steeplechase meetings round about 
London Sir Charles was constantly busy, riding against Mr. Arthur 
Yates, Captain Hope Johnstone, Mr. Hugh Owen, Mr. Arthur 
Coventry, and others whose names have appeared with more or 
less frequency in this series of “Sportsmen of Mark.’ One of the 
riders of that day was a Kentish farmer named Shepherd, whose 
unworkmanlike performances earned him a good deal of chaff; 
but though his methods were eccentric they had the great merit of 
frequently taking him first past the winning-post. At Sandown, 
when that popular meeting was started in 1875, Sir Charles 
several times rode though he never won: but on one occasion 
he thought he had done so. This was on a filly called Dwina, 
an animal with a confirmed mania for running out. He had scored 
on her at Lichfield shortly before, and knew he had an excellent 
chance, though she was likely to start at long odds, if he could only 
keep her in the course; and as there were fifteen runners it would 
be hard if she had to be on the outside all the way. By skilful 
manoeuvring he managed to get the rails, and had, as he supposed, 
just won his race when he found the wrong number up, Mr. Hugh 
Owen on a horse called Rumpus having stolen up, unobserved, wide 
under the stands and beaten him a head. 

For some years Sir Charles devoted himself to hunting, living 
in Leicester and seldom missing a day with the Cottesmore, from 
there migrating to Rugeley, where he trained some moderate horses, 
including a few belonging to Captain Machell which for some reason 
or other the Captain did not wish to have at Newmarket. It is 
necessary, however, to hurry over a comparatively uneventful period, 
seeing that there is so much to be said about more recent times 
when horses from Sir Charles’s stable were looming large in the 
public eye; and it may be briefly mentioned in passing that with the 
grey Lady Pat, whom he bred himself, he won a number of races, 
including the Grand International ’Chase at Sandown, in which she 
beat Nelly Grey, and a subsequent winner of the Liverpool in Wild 
Man from Borneo, to whom she was giving 5 lb. 
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In 1896 Sir Charles settled down in the quarters he still occu- 
pies at Cranborne, Dorsetshire, his modest stable being chiefly filled 
with—though the word “ filled” is scarcely applicable—some horses 
belonging to his friend Col. H. P. Fenwick. County Council, a 
well-bred son of Isonomy and Lady Peggy, was the best of the lot, 
and in 1898 won the Grand Military Gold Cup at Sandown by 
fifteen lengths, ridden by Major Arthur Hughes-Onslow, whose name 
will be familiar to readers as a contributor to this magazine. 

It was next year that the Cranborne stable sheltered one of the 


DRUMCREE WITH PERCY WOODLAND UP 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


most brilliant steeplechase horses ever known, Hidden Mystery, a 
son of Ascetic and Secret. Sir Charles was at Hawthorn Hill one 
day when a telegram arrived from Sir William Gallwey asking him 
if he would take the horse. He replied that he would do so with 
pleasure, and the animal arrived, a mere bag of bones. He had 
won a few races in Ireland, events of no importance, and a very poor 
opinion was entertained of him. County Council at this time was 
looking and going extraordinarily well, and one morning as they 
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were leaving the yard somebody connected with the stable made a 
contemptuous comparison between the two to which the reply was, 
“Yes, if he were within 21 lb. of County Council, he’d do!” Sir 
Charles presently jumped him over three or four fences, however, and 
was rather impressed with the style in which he went to work. He 
won a steeplechase at Aldershot, and going on the right way cantered 
home for the Grand Sefton Steeplechase at Liverpool in the hands 
of Sir Charles’s son Hugh. I do not propose to follow the horse’s 
career in detail. If I remember aright he was sold to his last owner, 
Mr. Harold Brassey, for 4,000 guineas, which seems a long price for 
a steeplechase horse, though he would probably have proved an 


HIDDEN MYSTERY BY ASCETIC—SECRET 


excellent bargain, but for the sad fate that befell him—he slipped 
under the guard-rail at Sandown and broke his leg. Brilliantly as 
Hidden Mystery performed in public, it was what he did at home 
that still more impressed connections of Cranborne; for Sir Charles’s 
trials have a meaning and seldom fail to work out. There were 
some useful jumpers there at the time, Bayreuth, who had won a 
hurdle-race at Derby carrying 12st. 7lb., and Montawk, who had 
been beaten for the Grand Hurdle Race at Sandown by a head also 
with 12st. 7lb. To both these Hidden Mystery gave 2 st. and beat 
them by incalculable lengths so easily that it was impossible to 
estimate what it truly represented. Sheriff's Officer was another 
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useful animal with whom Hidden Mystery was galloped, but it 
proved waste of time, as no weight would bring them together. 

Sir Charles thinks Hidden Mystery is the best steeplechase 
horse he ever saw, and believes that he must have won the Grand 
National, for which he started at 7 to 2 carrying 12st., in the year 
that Ambush II won, but for an accident which effectually destroyed 
his chance. Covert Hack fell at one of the fences; Hidden 
Mystery, following him over, jumped into the other’s reins 
as they were just reaching the ground and so was pulled over. 
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FORERUNNER II. 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


What percentage of excuses may reasonably be accepted for 
beaten horses it is difficult to say; the explanation of such a 
disaster as this really does not come under the head of excuse. In 
the Military Steeplechase at Sandown in 1go1 Hidden Mystery with 
Mr. H. Brassey up was carrying 14 st., giving 2st. to County 
Council, which makes the remark just quoted about their probable 
relative merit seem rather amusing. But, as already stated, the 
horse came to grief at the regulation fence and ended his career. 
He had a brother, Leinster, whom Sir William Gallwey was natur- 
ally anxious to get hold of, and he asked Sir Charles to look at him 
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and buy him if he liked him, the result being that Leinster came 
to Cranborne, where he made a brilliant reputation for himself. 
Speaking from memory, I believe that Leinster has won four times 
at Liverpool and has only once been beaten in a steeplechase, when 
he could not have been quite himself; for, though he was giving 
18 lb. to an animal of his own age, the winner, Alboin, was moderate. 
Leinster is usually rated as one of the best ’chasers that ever lived, 
but Sir Charles exhibits no great enthusiasm about him, not going 
farther than the opinion that he is a ‘“‘ pretty good horse.” He has 
not been out fora long time, and has had, indeed, extraordinarily long 
periods of retirement owing to leg troubles. There are great hopes 
that he may re-appear. 

If Leinster was not a really good horse, Drumcree, notwith- 
standing his Liverpool victory in 1903, must rank as not much more 
than useful, as he is reckoned to have been considerably more than 
a stone behind Leinster, though Mr. Morrison is so fond of the 
horse that I hope the blunt statement may not wound his feel- 
ings, and certainly a National winner is always an animal to be 
respected. Drumcree belonged originally to Mr. Owen Williams, 
the popular Welsh sportsman; but a difference of opinion arose 
about jockeyship, and the horse passed into Mr. Morrison’s posses- 
sion for a large sum of money. He was expected to win the Liver- 
pool, started favourite at 11 to 2, and scored by three lengths from 
two and twenty opponents. It is of course a very difficult thing to 
try a horse for the great steeplechase. Sir Charles’s method is to 
gallop animals two miles on the flat and keep on another two miles 
over fences. It is a curious fact that some horses go through their 
fences when they are beat or getting beaten, whilst others jump 
bigger, as if feeling that they must take pains to avoid a fall, and 
these last are the ones that get round the course. 

Drumcree had a curious habit of resolutely declining on occasions 
to go into, or, being in, to go out of, his stable. Oddly enough, I 
have known other horses who were the same, notably Trayles, who 
won the Ascot Cup of 1889; and a most extraordinary thing, about 
the most remarkable instance I ever knew of the strength of heredity, 
is that in this peculiarity his son Nikko precisely resembled him ; but 
I have written on this subject in an article on ‘‘ Queer-tempered 
Horses.” The cause of Drumcree’s trick was traceable. A fowl had 
once strayed into the stable, and as the horse entered jumped up with 
a clatter and frightened him, making him throw up his head, which he 
struck violently against a beam. One evening he had to be left in. 
the coachhouse all night, it being impossible to induce him to enter 
his box, and on another occasion he preferred to starve rather than, 
as he evidently supposed, to risk another blow. He was in his 
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stable without food for thirty-six hours, though constant endeavours 
were made to tempt him out with corn, carrots, and things which 
appeal forcibly to horses’ appetites. At the end of the day and a half 
Sir Charles had reluctantly to adopt strong measures of coercion. 
He has a method of controlling a horse, by means of a rope round 


COLONEL H. F. FENWICK’S SARAH (MR. H. NUGENT UP) WINNING INTERNATIONAL 
STEEPLECHASE (LAST FENCE), SANDOWN, 1902 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


its hind quarters drawn through the rings of the bit. Drumcree had 
to be more frightened of punishment from behind him than of the 
imaginary terrors in front, and with great difficulty he was driven 
out. 
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The name of Sir Charles Nugent will always be associated with 
that remarkable jumper, John M.P. He had heard when in Ireland 
that a farmer there had a rather promising young one, went to look 
at it in the grass field where it had been turned out, and bought it 
for 175 guineas, a great attraction being that the colt was half- 
brother to Sarah, a gallant little steeplechase mare belonging to 
Colonel Fenwick who was certainly one of the gamest animals that 
ever looked through a bridle. Sir Charles declares that about the 
most exciting race he ever saw was at Sandown between Sarah and 
Cushenden, a race which I have good cause to remember, for I 
bought the son of Timothy and Craftiness from the late Colonel 
Harry McCalmont on behalf of a relation whose horses I managed. 
Sarah and Cushenden had met at Sandown, and in the opinion of 
Mr. Gwyn Saunders-Davies, who trained and rode him, he was un- 
luckily beaten, having made a mistake a couple of fences from home. 
When the two met again, therefore, on terms considerably more 
favourable to the horse, we thought we had a good thing. This was 
the race to which Sir Charles refers. Three or four times in the 
last mile Cushenden seemed to have beaten the mare, but she and 
her jockey, Sir Charles’s late son Hugh, stuck to it with the most 
indomitable resolution, and in the end she won. 

There was one great drawback to John—a large swelling, the 
result of an umbilical rupture—and there was indeed another, 
which was that there seemed no prospect of bringing him to 
England ; for John had something of Drumcree’s trick and could not 
be made to enter the railway box at Navan, nearly killing a porter 
who was endeavouring to drive him in. Sir Charles had to go and 
put his patent method into practice, and this he did with success. 
Having got the horse to England, his owner, an exceedingly accom- 
plished veterinarian it should be said, proceeded to operate ; and it 
may be incidentally observed that the professional surgeon who was 
called in differed from Sir Charles as to what was wrong with John, 
ultimately admitting that his owner was perfectly correct. For 
three hours the horse was under chloroform, and the skill with which 
the difficult work was done was amply proved by John’s subsequent 
career. 

He ran for the first time at Lingfield in a race for which 
Mr. W. M. G. Singer’s Hearwood, ridden by Mr. Saunders- Davies, 
was favourite. John was not at all fancied, but from the way in 
which Hearwood’s jockey went up and raced with him Sir Charles 
was convinced that he had got a good horse—it was evident that 
the four-year-old must have been going particularly well, or it would 
not have disturbed the rider of the favourite as it obviously did. 
John carried off various events as a five-year-old, but after failing in 
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the Grand Sandown Hurdle Race in April 1904 he was incapacitated 
by a bad attack of quittor, and did not reappear until the beginning 
of January 1906, when he went to the post for the Eton Handicap 
Hurdle Race at Windsor. Practically untrained, he was not in the 
least fancied and started at 100 to 1, odds which suggest that book- 
makers had not written the animal’s name. Sir Samuel Scott's 
Series was an even-money favourite, with Sabot, Frisky Bill, and 
one or two others also backed; but to the amazement of his owner 
(or rather of his part-owner, for Sir Charles had sold a share in him 
to Mr. Morrison) John won comfortably; following this up by taking 
the Coventry Steeplechase at Kempton, and the Open ’Chase at 


PROSPECTOR 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 
Hurst, in which he beat that extraordinarily speedy horse Desert 
Chief, and also Kirkland, the latter having won the National the year 
before. The Liverpool Trial Steeplechase at Sandown John won 
from a good field with odds of 3 to 1 on him; and when he went to 
Hurst 100 to 8 on him was his price. With anything like fair luck 
it was thought that he could hardly be beaten for the Grand 
National, for which he was a strong favourite at 7 to 2, his accus- 
tomed jockey, Taylor, up. But when going strong he suddenly 
‘swerved away from a fence, ran down it, and fell. Sir Charles’s 
only explanation is that the horse went at such a terrific pace that 
he could not control himself, lost his balance, and toppled over, 
Something of John’s merit may be judged from the fact that as 
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a four-year-old he was twice tried several pounds better than 
Leinster, his senior by a year. 

John had his whims and oddities. One morning on the Downs 
he slightly turned his head round and bolted furiously. When 
at length pulled up he seemed for a time amenable, but again turn- 
ing his head, set off once more. It appeared that he was frightened 
of his rider’s white breeches, seeing such garments for the first time. 
John has been a great traveller, having gone to America, returned 
and won more races in England, and being now once more on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

It is not only with jumpers that Sir Charles Nugent has dealt 
successfully. His old friend, the late Mr. John Gubbins, asked him 
to take a few horses, and one of these was a filly called Isalian 
Beauty, whom Sam Darling did not care about, observing that she 
was lame. She went to Cranborne accordingly, where Sir Charles 
discovered what was wrong with her; and it is very possible—prob- 
able indeed—that the cause of her lameness has affected other 
animals in whom veterinary surgeons have been unable to locate the 
seat of mischief. It appeared that after taking off her shoes a 
blacksmith had left a broken nail in her hoof, and driving another nail 
in afterwards, this had forced the fragment farther into the foot till 
it touched the sensitive parts. With careful treatment she became 
sound, rather unexpectedly won the Crabbet Plate at Gatwick, ran 
third to Delaunay at Sandown, and was only beaten a head for a 
race at the Bibury Club Meeting; but she did not score again till 
the Free Handicap for Two-Year-Olds at Newmarket, for which on 
this occasion the unusually large field of sixteen went to the post. 

She had failed a couple of days previously in a race which came 
between Hackler’s Pride’s first Cambridgeshire and Pretty Polly’s 
Moulton Stakes. For some little time she had not been doing 
well, and Sir Charles, perceiving that something was wrong 
with her, examined her mouth, where he found several loose 
teeth, which he immediately removed; upon which she walked 
straight to her manger and began to feed, winning on the Friday in 
the hands of J. Jarvis from Housewife (ridden by Maher), 
who was giving her a stone, and Dean Swift, who was handicapped 
10 lb. above her. Next year, however, the daughter of Desmond 
and Marietta could never get nearer than second. 

On the death of Mr. Gubbins his nephews, the Messrs. 
Browning, inherited the property, and naturally sent their horses to 
Cranborne. One of these was Forerunner II, a son of Pioneer and 
Kendal Belle, who as a three-year-old was let into the Woking- 
ham at 6st. 11 lb. He had been badly kicked at Epsom, had con- 
sequently been doing little work, and was not in the least expected 
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to win, Sir Charles imagining that want of condition would stop 
him ; but, starting at 100 to 3, he got home by a neck, the agreeable 
odds, it may be remarked, not being secured by the stable. His 
owner had asked Sir Charles to put him on £50 if he thought the 
horse had any chance, but supposing he had none, he was allowed 
to run unbacked. Naturally he went up in the handicap, and has 
not scored since, though with gst. he was second in the Sutton 
Handicap at Gatwick, giving the winner no less than 3 st., and 
second again for the Wharncliffe Handicap at Doncaster, having 


SIR CHARLES NUGENT ON HIS BASUTO PONY WITH HIS GRANDSON 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


13 lb. the worst of the weights with Mr. William Bass’s useful Saint 
Rosa filly. 

The best flat-race horse Sir Charles has ever had, one so good 
that he will be lucky indeed if he ever has a better, is Forerunner’s 
own brother Prospector. Early in the year the colt was tried with 
Strettington at 161b. and won three or four lengths. When he 
came out at Hurst Park in the Surrey Stakes he had an easy task, 
which he readily accomplished. Going on to Ascot he started second 
favourite for the Coventry Stakes at 7 to 2, g to 4 being taken 
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about the French colt Monitor, who had arrived from across the 
Channel with a great reputation: but Prospector won a length 
from Bracelet, with Popinjay and Royal Realm third and fourth, 
Monitor, who did not get off, proving that little mistake had been 
made about him by winning the Windsor Castle Stakes on the 
Friday. That there was good reason for the belief in Prospector 
will be understood when it is said that the week before the Derby 
he had been galloped with Forerunner, who tried to give him no 
more than 5 lb., and was beaten five lengths. For the Hurstbourne 
at the Bibury Club Meeting Prospector started at Ioo to 7 on, and 
proceeding to Newbury the Kennet Two-Year-Old Plate seemed 
a practical certainty. 

Sir Charles was not sure that the colt was quite himself; he 
had asked a friend, however, to put £100 on for him, and as the 
horses cantered to the post was almost inclined to regret it—some- 
thing seemed to be wrong with him. There was good reason, 
too, for the apprehension. Prospector was beaten a length by 
Olympus, to whom, however, he was giving 15 lb., and Sour Grapes, 
in receipt of 18 lb., finished a length behind him, so that the perform- 
ance was far from bad; but Sir Charles knew it ought to have been 
better, and taking the horse’s temperature, found it was 104 degrees. 
Prospector returned home suffering badly from fever, and after nearly 
dying, was sent for change of air to Bournemouth, where it is to be 
hoped that he has recovered his health; but this fell disease often 
leaves dire consequences, and it is of course impossible to say whether 
he will ever be really himself again. It too often happens that the 
fever affects a horse’s wind. His trainer is of opinion that if all 
does go well with Prospector, he should prove himself to be above 
the average of ordinary Derby winners, though whether he will win 
the Derby is another question, Sir Charles having the idea that the 
course will not suit him. He is a very big colt with a tremendous 
stride, and for animals of this kind straight courses are desirable— 
they have to be pulled out of their stride in coming round corners. 

Differences of opinion existed as to whether Prospector, White 
Eagle, or Sir Archibald was the best of the colts. My own notion 
was in favour of the first-named, and it can only be hoped that the 
three will meet fit and well next year, in the Two Thousand 
Guineas to begin with. From what has been said it will be readily 
understood that if the horse is good enough there need be no 
anxiety about the trainer. 

The great grief of Sir Charles’s life was the death of his son 
Hugh, unhappily killed while riding in a hurdle-race at Ostend. 
The little grandson, shown in the photograph seated before him on 
the Basuto pony, is heir to the title. 
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A MIXED CATCH OF CORAL ISLAND FISH 


SOME CORAL ISLAND FISH 


BY F. WOOD-JONES, B.SC., F.Z.S. 


(With illustrations from photographs by the author) 


As a place of permanent residence a coral atoll that lies in a 
tropical ocean six hundred miles from land is not the ideal of 
everyone, and the man who loves pavements and shops, and who 
delights in the jostle and striving of his fellow men, may find even a 
temporary banishment to the tiny streak of dry land where coco-nuts, 
crabs, and corals are his everyday companions become somewhat 
trying after a time. And yet the compensations of a coral island 
are very great. A climate that is always warm and fair, a resident 
population that entirely consists of Nature’s aristocrats—for the 
people are Malays, and every inducement is always at hand to lead 
the simple life in its very simplest form. The pity of it all is that the 
coral island is of necessity so remote; could it only be transplanted 
whole, with its sun and its sea breezes, its surf and its blue lagoon, to 
some more get-at-able spot, then it would be impossible to deal with 
the applications for suitable coral sites on building leases. There 
are no cliffs down which a child may fall, for thirteen feet is the 
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height of the mountain range of the island of my residence; you 
may be in and out of the warm waters of the lagoon all day long 
and get no cold, you may even take your fill of coco- nuts without 
the unpleasant preliminary of paying money for the privilege of 
shying at them. 

You may sail about the lagoon in small boats with a breeze 
that can be depended on, for the south-east trades blow for three 
hundred days in the year, and you have the never-ending pleasure 
of gazing into the wonderful lagoon water that is always blue and 
always clear—so clear that in a depth of thirty feet the corals may 
be plainly seen branching below. If this be not enough to attract 
anyone who is not a lover of great cities, then there are always the 
splendid fish that in the calm waters of the lagoon and in the 
open ocean outside will provide constant sport, and afford a most 
welcome relief in a bill of fare whose items, for the most part, must 
of necessity come out of tins. 

There are two classes of persons who fish, those who fish 
because they like fishing, and those who fish because they like 
catching fish. To this latter class I must own unhesitatingly that I 
belong, and it is to the man who seeks some reward for his patience 
and his skill that coral island fishing so strongly appeals. There 
are folk who will sit all day, in weather in which most people 
would not care to turn out; they will gaze at a float that never 
bobs, and in the end will consider themselves lucky fellows if they 
secure some monster that would hardly be adequate trolling bait 
for an albicore. That is true, for I have watched them, with all 
their solemn gear of tins and rods, with all their array of camp 
stools and mackintoshes, and have wondered how long they would 
sit there in expectation if there were the chance of hooking with 
one turn of the wrist a hundred and twenty pounds of Green-fish— 
and every ounce of it good eating. 

In the Cocos-Keeling atoll, where I lived for fifteen months, the 
lagoon is a wide stretch of water, circular in shape, and some seven 
or eight miles across: it is surrounded by the islands and the coral 
barrier-reef from which they rise, except at a gap at the leeward 
side, and here it communicates freely with the open ocean. This 
large stretch of water is of no great depth, at certain places there 
are holes and channels of ten fathoms, but the greater part of its 
extent is just bright clear water of two or three fathoms or so, and a 
large crescent towards its windward side is occupied by wide sandy 
shallows. 

There is not much seaweed in the lagoon, and the bottom con- 
sists of varied coloured patches where gaily tinted coral rocks and 
stretches of pure white sand are dotted about in an irregular and 
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very beautiful fashion; the water is warm, for the surface tempera- 
ture usually varies between 80° and 85° C., and every fisher will 
admit that in the handling of wet sea lines it is more pleasant to 
have them warm than cold. 

Although to a newcomer the varied collection of strange fish, 
queerly shaped and gaudily painted, that is the usual reward of the 
fisher’s patience would seem strange and dangerous things to be 
eaten, yet practically all are good for food, and many are exceedingly 
delicate. Fish with leathery jackets, fish with scales like armour- 
plate, fish with spines and hooks and barbs, fish with beaks like 
birds or lips like cattle, all are good for the table; and though the 
flesh of some is tinted pale green, and though the bones of many 
are bright emerald, still they are not poisonous. To this rule I only 


THE IKAN BUNTAL (TETRODON PATOCA) 


know of one exception in the islands, and the exception is the strange 
fish called by the Malays the Ikan Buntal—but then he is an exception 
to most of the rules that apply to ordinary fish. The Ikan Buntal 
possesses a gall bladder that contains a most deadly poison—one that 
in native toxicology is well known, and before now has been the 
final appeal in affairs of ardent Asiatic love—or hate: but the Ikan 
Buntal, when he is prepared for food by one who knows of his 
peculiarity, is said to be very good eating indeed. This fish is one 
of that strange class of which the members are able to blow them- 
selves up like a ball (that is the meaning of the Malay name), and 
when inflated he sails about wrong side up, holding all other creatures 
in contempt, for not even a shark can take him as he bobs lightly 
up and down like a floating bladder. You can catch him on a 
hook, or you can pick him up in the shallows, and it is always 
LL2 
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worth while getting hold of one, for to a lonely exile on a coral island 
an Ikan Buntal makes an agreeable companion; and among fish 
pets he has this advantage, that you may play with him out of 
water for hours at a stretch without making him any the worse for 
the familiarity. You may take him to your verandah and tickle 
him, and watch him slowly inflate, and see the bristles erect 
themselves all over his body; you may watch him as, from looking 
like a majestic yellowish-grey football, he shrinks slowly to his 
normal frog-like shape, accompanied the while by a great sound 
of rushing wind. 

I possessed one that, called lovingly by a familiar name, 
was in much request in hours of solitude, and his popularity 
must have been a thing for him to regret, for it necessitated a 
vast amount of performing, and a life spent mostly between a 
washing basin and the dry land of a verandah floor. Yet he was 
none the worse for all this. Another that I rescued from the natives, 
after it had spent the best part of a very hot Sabbath day in the 
dust of the native quarters, lived a long and happy life in a small 
pond; a whole year after his adventure he was in good health and 
spirits. When he was quite recovered from his dry-land life he fully 
repaid the trouble spent in his resuscitation, for he was always 
fascinating to watch as he majestically paddled round and round 
his little pond after the manner of a child’s mechanical steamboat, 
with much revolving of paddles and a rudder held hard over, with 
scarcely ever a pause in his slow but busy journey, and yet with no 
apparent purpose in it all. 

The Ikan Buntal has several funny relations; he has one cousin 
that looks like a floating hedgehog, one that is shaped like a box 
strangely reminiscent of a coffin, one that looks like a little man 
o’ war, and one that, not content with having a face very like a cow, 
must needs have a pair of horns to match. They are a strange 
family, the Tetrodonts; but they offer no sport, and their great 
function is to amuse the lonely coral islander. 

Another queer-looking but very beautiful group of tropical fish 
are those belonging to the genus Scarus, called collectively by the 
natives Ikan Kakatua because their curious beaks make them re- 
semble among the fish the cockatoos among the birds; and to 
this quaint appearance their wonderfully gaudy colours greatly 
add. 

Some Kakatuas live in the lagoon, and there they may be 
hooked by their hard mouths, but always with the risk that they will 
bite through the tackle and escape ; they are fine fellows of four or 
five pounds weight, and some are coloured a splendid blue and some 
are ornamented with bright yellow, and some with pink. But the 
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great home of all the family is in the crashing surf of the barrier, 
where in large shoals they cruise along in perfect safety, although it 
seems for ever as though they must be dashed to pieces and cast 
high and dry on the coral beach. At times they may be taken on 
hooks in the barrier surf; but though the most beautiful of all the 
Kakatuas—a fish that is coloured a vivid emerald green with bright 
scarlet markings—is the one that most often takes the bait, still 
even his beauty does not repay the loss of lines and hooks amongst 
the jagged barrier rocks. 

To the Malay the Kakatua falls an easy victim, for anything 
that lives and moves, an island-born native can spear; and the 
Kakatua offers a conspicuous mark. The islander quietly stalks a 
shoal as it swims along the barrier surf, then with delicately poised 
spear and watchful eye he chooses his victim, and follows it until it 


THE IKAN KAKATUA IJOU (SCARUS) 


offers a fair chance ; then as he crouches so that he throws no great 
shadow, he suddenly shakes his spear, and with a stiffening of his 
arm he launches it—a fine blue fish wriggles on the barb, and nothing 
could appear simpler. A white man may even spear Kakatua—I 
have done it myself—but I rather fancy that drawing a winner in a 
sweepstake and spearing fish, when one is not island-born, are 
governed by the same rules. If the white man wants the fine blue 
Kakatuas that swim around the islands in hundreds and feed in a very 
few feet of water, then he must shoot them. A Winchester and 
metal-cased bullets are essential, for soft-nosed bullets will not 
penetrate the water deep enough to kill a fish that swims two feet 
below the surface. With a cased bullet and careful shooting these 
fish are not difficult to obtain; in one month I landed sixty-five 
of an average weight of five pounds apiece, and as the Kakatua is a 
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splendid fish for the table it is a useful occupation, and one that 
entails much hard work and gives good sport. Another Kakatua that 
is a delicately coloured creature is called Kakatua Mera, for its pre- 
vailing tint is red. 

This is a fish that is very difficult to see when it is at rest, but 
at low tide it may be surprised in shallows, and then with a shot gun 
it gives good sport as it bolts through a few inches of water to the 
deeper sea beyond. Like that of all its race, its flesh is delicate and 
good, and it possesses the great merit that it may easily be freed from 
the bones. The surface-swimming mullet, and all the family of gar- 
fish, may be got with shot gun or rifle, and very often the killing of 
them is a surprise, for when picked up they may have no mark of 
shot upon them, being killed entirely by the concussion of the water. 

Among the relations of the Kakatua is the great Green-fish, 
whose name is a translation of the Malay Ikan Ijou, and is a very 
appropriate one, for the whole fish within and without is coloured 
a fine green. He is sometimes speared by the natives, but is more 
generally caught on a line in six or eight fathoms of water, and the 
bait that he takes most readily is the land crab served whole. Green- 
fish weighing three hundred pounds have been killed in the lagoon, 
but a far more usual weight for a good fish is between one hundred 
and one hundred and twenty pounds; with increasing weight the 
flesh does not become coarse, and a hundred-and-twenty-pound fish 
is still very delicate eating. 

Its natural food consists of spiny urchins and hard-shelled crabs, 
and for their proper mastication it has a second set of grinding teeth 
situated in the gullet; these grinding teeth work like mill stones in 
three sections and can crush anything that once gets down so far. 
The Ikan Ijou is not as a rule a fighter, he takes the bait with quiet. 
stealth, and when hooked does little more than resist with a steady 
determination the attempt to haul him up. It is only when he is 
near the surface, and the problem of getting him into the boat arises, 
that there is any excitement, and then it is best to spear him at once. 
It is not a little strange how poorly some of these large fish fight for 
their freedom when hooked. There is a fish, called Ikan Grapu by 
the Malays, that grows to a great size and possesses a wonderful 
mouth; he can swallow almost any bait that is offered to him, and 
is a greedy feeder ; and yet, though having large fins and great weight 
and strength, his only ambition when hooked is to open his great 
mouth wide, and so resist the upward pull. Hauling in a large 
Grapu is more like raising a carpet bag from the bottom of the sea 
than catching a large live fish. The lack of playing required for 
most of the large fish is of course partly because of the stout lines 
and heavy sinkers used, for six fathoms of wet log line and a goodly 
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lump of lead are tedious things for a fish to dash about the ocean 
with. For this reason the best sport is to be had by trolling a bait 
behind a. small boat—any bait from a real fish to a piece of red 
flannel will do—and given a fine day, a steady breeze, and a trim 
boat, no more delightful sport is to be had than trolling in tropical 
waters. It possesses all the elements of the best that is in sport, for 


THE ‘‘GREEN-FISH,” IKAN IJOU (PSEUDOSCARUS), WEIGHING II2 POUNDS 


there is a glorious uncertainty as to what will take your bait in a 
mad rush, and there is the certainty that, whatever it is, it will prove 
a good fight and give much excitement in its landing. 

The best fish to be killed in this way are Sambar, Baracouta, 
Albicore, and the beautiful sword fish called Histiophorus gladius. 
All these fish merit the Malay name of ‘‘ Sambar,” for all do what 
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the word ‘‘ Sambar” signifies—they all take their victim with a 
rush and a swoop as a bird of prey does. All are fish built on the 
most beautiful lines for speed, and the most shapely of them all is 
the Sambar; its fins are curved like sickles, and every feature of its 
silver body is made for the speed that is necessary to it in chasing 
all the lesser kinds of lagoon fish. The pace of some of these fish 
is incredible—a Baracouta lies poised in the water one moment, and 
the next is clean vanished; and I have seen a Sambar, dashing 
among a shoal of mullet, rush high and dry on the lagoon beach 
right at a man’s feet, and be kicked high up on the sand and cut 
off from the water before it could recover from its surprise. The 
Albicore is a great mackerel; it is a most beautiful fish with a 
wonderful mastery over the element in which it lives, and the best 
sport is to be had in trolling for Albicore in the open sea outside 
the island ring. 

The one lagoon fish that is held in real dread—for here but 
little respect is paid to the numerous sharks—is the Baracouta; he 
is a very difficult fish to see when in the water, and with a horrible 
set of teeth he has a dangerous habit of making a rush at anything 
that attracts his attention by splashing. I have seen a Malay who 
had practically all the muscles of one calf torn away by one swoop 
of a Baracouta, and careful handling is always necessary when one 
is hooked, for if he be not speared as soon as he is got alongside, 
he has been known to rush head on into the boat, and a big 
Baracouta with its great pike’s jaw of horrid teeth is no fitting 
shipmate in a small boat. The Baracouta is not a beautiful fish, 
in fact I think he is distinctly ugly, and he generally looks very 
wicked ; but another fish that may be caught on a trolling bait, 
though equally dangerous to handle, is a creature of really astonish- 
ing beauty. This beauty is reckoned as a rare fish, though he is by 
no means uncommon in the atoll; he is called Histiophorus gladius 
by scientific folk, and Ikan Parang by the Malays, both names mean- 
ing the same. These fish come asa great surprise to anyone who 
has previously seen them only in museums, for somehow the old 
leather appearance of museum big fish makes a very lasting impres- 
sion, and when one sees for the first time this fish living, all trim 
and sleek, and coloured a vivid and lovely purple, you realise how 
deceptive are museum-gleaned notions of nature. 

The Ikan Parang grows to a great size, and the one of which I 
obtained a photograph is by no means a large one. There are many 
stories in the islands of narrow escapes from the sharp sword with 
which the beast is armed, and it is in truth a fearfully dangerous 
weapon, for the Ikan Parang is one of the swiftest of swimmers, and 
has been known to transfix a stout and hard bamboo. 
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The curse of coral island fishing is the ever-greedy shark; not 
only will he take the hook and break up all the gear, but he will 
time and again seize a fish already hooked, and devour it before it 
can be pulled aboard; and added to all this, he is quite useless when 
slain. Many are the tales of men who have fished at the danger of 
their lives from small boats in the ocean rollers, and pulled in at 


THE IKAN PARANG, A SWORD FISH NAMED HISTIOPHORUS GLADIUS, 
TAKEN ON A TROLLING LINE 


every bite no more than a head belonging to some fine fish whose 
body has gone to the sharks on its journey to the boats. Sharks are 
a nuisance from any point of view, but they fight gamely when 
caught from the shore. With the tackle that a man can cast from 
the flat island beach, a six-foot black shark can be killed; but he is 
about the limit, for their powers of twisting are wonderful, and they 
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are masters in the art of snapping lines and breaking wires. A 
bigger shark is almost certain to break logline when played from 
shore, for he fights until high and dry: he fights until he has 
had two or three good blows on the end of the snout and has 
been completely ripped open. It is always a good deed done when 
a shark is killed, for Nature has certainly made no more loathsome 
creature, and for inspiring absolute nauseous fear in mankind no 
animal can compete with the shark. The most comfortable way of 
killing sharks is to fish for them from the high counter of a ship, for 
then tackle of any strength can be used, and the beast can be hauled 
sheer from the water; he can be killed and cut adrift without the 
tangling of gear and the confusion and mess that shark-fishing from 
small boats or from the shore entails. 

If the big edible fish do not fight much, and if the sharks that 
do fight are a nuisance, there is still left the best and most wildly 
exciting sport that may be obtained from the fish that live in the 
sea—and this is the spearing of Ikan Pari. There is no landsman’s 
occupation with which I can justly compare this business, unless 
perhaps it is the going out in a child’s mail cart, spearing a tiger in 
the open, and then playing him on thirty fathoms of line as he tows 
you round—but I think on the whole this would be less exciting. 
The Ikan Pari is a giant skate (Dicerobatis eregoodoo) that lives in 
the tropical seas and grows toa colossal size: it comes to the atoll 
lagoon at certain times, and of all large beasts I think that the 
Ikan Pari is one of the most impressive, for it has a curious dignity 
of movement and an astonishing bulk. The whole story of the 
killing of an Ikan Pari is too long to tell in detail, but the method is 
easily described. On some days Pari will come into the lagoon 
in large numbers, and as when they are travelling they swim near 
the surface, they form conspicuous objects, for their side fins flap out 
of the water as they go, showing the pure white of their undersides 
and the jet black of their backs. The method of their capture is to 
sail after them, keeping a sharp look-out all the time, so that one may 
be approached by careful stalking. When the Pari has been sighted 
and stalked, he must be speared when fairly near the surface of the 
water ; and if the heavy toggle iron goes home and the barb has held 
him fairly, then a strenuous time ensues, for things begin to happen 
with remarkable rapidity. 

Of course the great beast starts off at a tremendous pace, and 
all sail must be dropped the instant that the spear is cast ; the spear 
line flakes out at an alarming rate, and fouling means instant 
catastrophe. His first rush is usually for deep water, and a mad 
one it is; and though to touch the spear line is like grasping red-hot 
iron, still he must be checked in order to get some way on the boat, 
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or the reaching of the end of his tether will be accompanied by 
certain disaster. It is a great time for flayed hands, and a great 
occasion for learning to keep clear of the rippling coils of rope. 
The boat requires very careful handling in order that his rushes may 
not capsize her, and it is of the first importance that every one 
shall know what to do, and will do it quickly. The great art is 
gradually to tire him out, and slowly to haul in upon him; but it is a 


THE IKAN PARI (DICEROBATIS EREGOODOO), A GIANT SKATE MEASURING 13 FT. 
ACROSS ITS BODY 


difficult job, for the Pari’s strength is wonderful, and time and again 
he will go away like a destroyer and take out all the slack that 
has been gained upon him. The boat meanwhile is going through 
the water at a great pace, being manceuvred so that he shall not 
get underneath her, and whilst one man steers the other two do 
their best to hold on and gain whatever ground they can. The 
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fight is usually a long one, it is always a good struggle before 
the boat can be at length hauled up on him, and a blow be struck 
at the backbone with a spade-shaped blade fixed toa long shaft. 
If the blow is not true, and does not divide the spine, it only causes 
another mad rush and another fight for the line; and a Pari usually 
dies hard, especially if the man with the spade is not an expert. 
Spearing Pari is not a sport to be undertaken lightly ; all your 
gear must be good and sound, your boat must be well found and 
well managed, and above all you must trust your companions. The 
fish that I have photographed was thirteen feet across, and I have no 
idea what it weighed, but it was of enormous bulk: yet, large as it 
appeared, I have seen Pari much larger in the lagoon. In deep 
water they may be seen, and the appearance is just as though 
a great piece of the bottom, more darkly coloured than the rest, was 
slowly floating along. Still, the fight that the thirteen-footer made 
was quite good enough for three white men in a small boat. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT MOTOR CARS 


BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


THE motor car has come!upon us so suddenly, and indeed now 
forms such an integral part of our social life, that we have almost 
been taken unawares by it. Nearly everybody has a motor of some 
sort, or else is cudgelling his brain as to what particular class of 
automobile he should acquire in the not very distant future. So a 
calm consideration of the whole matter may at the present moment 
not be altogether out of place. When the advice of a friend is 
asked, it of course goes without saying that the only type of self- 
propelled carriage worth any consideration whatever is the make of 
vehicle affected by the friend himself, and any inquiries addressed 
to persons ever so remotely connected with the trade are only 
productive of decidedly ex parte statements as to the car in which 
the person approached is financially interested. Now the object of 
this article is not to give undue prominence to any particular brand 
now on the market, nor, on the other hand, to “crab” or in any 
way depreciate the lesser known vehicles ; but, having on this occa- 
sion an absolutely free hand, the present writer merely proposes to 
describe the motor car of to-day as he himself sees it. The subject 
is really a vast one. One could very easily indite an article dealing 
exclusively with all the varied points not only of one make of car 
but of one particular model of that make. Although there are 
plenty of motor enthusiasts going up and down the country, yet I 
am fain to believe that the vast body of—I will not say motorists, 
but—‘‘ people in motor cars’ could not make any rational distinction, 
if they were asked to, between a radius rod and a back-fire, and what 
is more they do not care to know. All they desiderate is a vehicle 
which shall get along the roads all right, without much noise and 
without any trouble. They do not jibso much at the initial expense, 
but many of them, it is feared, have rushed in where others have 
feared to tread, for the real question which concerns everybody is— 
the cost of maintenance. 
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It must not be forgotten that the automobile, as we now have 
it, is a high-class and somewhat delicate piece of machinery. Per- 
sons who can afford it do not scruple to pay 100 guineas for a watch, 
while others acquire a chronometer which keeps some sort of time 
for 5s. 11d. ; but the cheap watch is not a satisfactory article, neither 
is a very cheap motor car, so the wise man strikes the happy mean. 

I am now entirely ignoring for the moment the question of 
coach work, which is a product of the carriage builder, and consider- 
ing only the chassis, which includes engine, transmission, wheels, 
axles, and springs. To get any prolonged service out of the chassis, 
it is necessary that every single part of it must be made of the finest 
possible material and put together by means of the highest class of 
labour which is available. I have been over many motor factories, 
and have been greatly struck by the exceeding delicacy of the work- 
manship where all parts are made absolutely identical—that is to 
say, that under no circumstances could there be found a difference 
of a one-thousandth part of an inch in any two parts which are 
supposed to be alike, and steel used in some of them costs as much 
as £67 per ton. It is evident, therefore, that it is a mistake to try 
to buy a motor car too cheap, because if you do so you acquire an 
article that bears a remarkable resemblance to the cheap watch—that 
is to say, it will go fora certain time, but not for long. With a 
really good car, however, you get value for money, and I have 
myself seen the machinery of a high-class car taken to pieces, 
after having been driven hard day and night for over 20,000 miles, 
wherein was no appreciable sign of wear whatever. However “ auto- 
matic” machinery may be in its action, it is expensive to buy as 
plant for making motor cars with, and there seems to be little like- 
lihood of any improvement in automatic lathes, borers, planers, and 
other equipment of a high-class modern motor factory, of which even 
the tools seem to be endowed with an almost human intelligence. 

The first truth I would impress upon my readers is, I repeat, not 
to try to get a car too cheap, for the more money one spends on it 
in reason the better chance is there of its eventually turning out a 
thoroughly satisfactory car. On the other hand, this country has 
taken the lead in the production of what I will not call a cheap car, 
but a car of moderate price, where everything is thoroughly good 
and these vehicles advertise themselves to such an extent that one 
cannot go out on the roads without seeing dozens of them every day, 
where they appear to give considerable satisfaction. I am inclined 
to think that the excessive exploitation of the very heavy car which 
weighs, say, 2 tons unladen, has done more harm to the movement 
as a whole than is generally recognised. Everyone admits that we 
have the modern automobile simply and solely on account of the 
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pneumatic tyre, upon which it may be truly said that it moves and 
lives and has its being. There is, however, a limit to the employ- 
ment of pneumatics in the matter of weight to be carried, and I am 
- inclined to think that we are passing, if we have not passed already, 
that limit. The pneumatic tyre of to-day is vastly different from 
what it was even two years ago, but it must be remembered that 
it is merely made of canvas or perhaps of string with a little 
rubber, and blown out with air, and through this somewhat delicate 
combination the whole of the power developed by the engine has 
to pass to the ground in order to push the mass of a two-ton 
motor car containing five or perchance six citizens of more or less 
corpulent habit up a steep hill at say thirty miles an hour. It does 
not need the gift of prophecy to foretell that the life of tyres in 
such an environment may perhaps be brilliant, but will certainly 
be brief. I do not desire to labour this point too much, but the 
truth must be told, that fast motoring in a heavy motor car is 
perhaps the most expensive amusement that one can indulge in. I 
know a gentleman who keeps accurate accounts of expenditure. 
For his own use he has a heavy touring car, his wife has a town 
run-about, and between them their accounts from the 1st of January 
to the 1st of June this year for tyres and fuel alone came to £406. 

A man who can spend a couple of thousand a year on a steam 
yacht, likely enough does not become peevish when called upon to 
put down another £1,000 for the expense of running a ‘‘ land yacht ” 
for a similar period of time, and as we have so many wealthy folk 
nowadays there will, I think, be always a considerable demand for 
the greatest amount of luxury available in this direction, never mind 
at what cost. But this sort of motoring can never be really 
‘* popular ’’ in the strict sense of the word, and I know at least half 
a dozen of my own personal friends who are becoming fed up with 
heavy motor cars, and next year intend to change on something 
lighter, simply because they do not think the game to be worth the 
candle. The truth is, that although the heaviest car possible may 
at a pinch carry seven, yet the ordinary light vehicle of about 
17 cwt. carries four or five quite comfortably, is very nearly as fast as 
its heavier brother except in the case of very steep hills, and costs in 
maintenance about one-third in fuel and about one-tenth in the 
matter of tyre expenditure of its ultra-luxurious rival. Neither is 
speed everything, for it seems to me very little use to own a very 
powerful and fast car, at any rate in this country. I was out trying 
the other day a new model produced for the private use of one of 
the directors of a large motor-manufacturing firm, which developed 
as much as 55 h.p., the “‘ direct ” gear being on the third speed. We 
looked in vain all day long in a deserted country to find a stretch of 
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road where the fourth speed could have been tried, which would 
have taken us at a maximum of over sixty miles an hour; but we 
found no such road, and, not being road hogs, did not therefore 
satisfy our curiosity. Such a car indeed is only suitable to the great 
Continental highways, where at times one can travel at any con- 
ceivable pace without annoying any human being, there being often 
no one within miles of them. This, however, is another story. 

The truth is that travelling on a car developing about 12h.p. 
to 15h.p. is quite cheap. The tyres do not wear out, because there 
is not enough power to tear them to pieces in pushing a heavy 
weight over rough roads and up steep gradients. In a vehicle of 
this type, the topmost speed, except under the most favourable con- 
ditions on the level, is thirty miles an hour, which, as a matter of 
fact, is amply fast enough not only for the tortuous roads of this 
country, but also for the nerves, to say nothing of the safety, of ladies 
and children who are in almost every motor car one meets. Having 
had about ten years of motoring, I am able to assert that the desire 
for speed for its own sake very quickly diminishes. My idea of 
happiness in a motor car is to take out three agreeable people and 
just ‘‘ dander” along the highway in a strange country, stopping to 
observe the beauties of the landscape, to explore some ancient ruin, 
or to take photographs of interesting old houses. A truth from my 
point of view is that, whilst touring, covering more than a hundred 
miles a day becomes quite boring after a time. Prolonged travelling 
is most certainly good for insomnia, and will almost invariably cure 
the most obstinate case of this distressing malady ; but this is all the 
real good there is in it so far as I am personally aware. What the 
fun really is of owning a great big limousine, into which five persons 
cram themselves, with two more outside, and then to have the whole 
party shot along the highroad with the windows up to keep the 
dust out and green silk blinds drawn half down to mitigate the 
glare, passes my limited intelligence. Such a conveyance is merely 
a special train running on the road, and as far as sport is concerned 
I would ten times rather ride a motor-bicycle, which does require a 
certain amount of nerve and manliness to manipulate it. Indeed, a 
prominent motor-cyclist remarked to me the other day that he 
considered that motoring youths of to-day who cannot even drive 
their own cars, but lounge elegantly on the back seats with a plate- 
glass shield to keep the draught off, must be either neurotics or 
degenerates. I wonder is this also the truth ? 

Another of the eternal verities connected with automobilism is 
that so far as human intelligence can foresee we have arrived pretty 
nearly at finality with regard to the internal combustion engine. 
General design seems to have become stereotyped, and there appears 
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to be nothing on the horizon which is likely to render the motor car 
as we now have it in any degree ‘‘obsolete.” The typical chassis 
has a light, fast-running, vertical engine, with either four or six 
cylinders, and the ignition arrangements are more usually by means 
of the mechanically driven magneto, but in some instances by the 
electro-chemical secondary battery and coil. The magneto is stated 
to give more power, which I am myself inclined to doubt, but it 
relieves one of the trouble of keeping accumulators charged, and is 
all round a fairly satisfactory arrangement ; but if anything serious 
happens to it, the motorist has to go back home by train, whereas if 
his accumulator goes wrong he always has a spare one in reserve, 
or, if not, he can buy a new one in almost any small town. The 
circulation of the water round the engine is generally maintained by 
means of a pump, although natural circulation answers equally well, 
or even better in certain instances. The gear-box nowadays usually 
has its shafts running on ball bearings, and the transmission 
thence to the back wheels is by a propeller shaft to a live axle, or 
in some cases by chains, and this description covers practically 
every vehicle of any repute on the market. The horizontal engine 
seems almost defunct, although it is every bit as ‘‘ efficient” as its 
vertical rival, but cars having horizontal engines seem somehow to 
make more noise than others in the exhaust. In buying a motor 
car it is well to acquire one of a normal and accepted type as above 
indicated, and to avoid all novelties and freakish-looking engines, 
which are in many cases only put on the market in order that green- 
horns may experiment with them at their own expense for the benefit 
of the makers. Wealthy people can, of course, look after themselves, 
and had it not been for the few moneyed pioneers the motor car 
would not so quickly have reached the state of perfection at which 
it has arrived; for these enthusiasts did not care what money they 
spent in buying a new car and discarding an old one as soon as any- 
thing novel was produced. But the truth is that those beginners 
who do not wish to spend more than, say, £200 a year on the upkeep 
of a self-propelled carriage, which is to be used every day, should 
acquire a vehicle having a light body and with a total weight of as 
little over one ton as possible—otherwise they will burn their fingers. 

What a good big motor car costs to maintain can be seen from the 
fact that one cannot hire one under about £4 4s.a day, in the face of 
considerable competition—but here, of course, a good profit is made. 
Taking everything into consideration, including the wages of a 
driver, fuel, oil, tyres, repairs, and insurance, a light car can be kept 
going at somewhat less than £200 a year—that is to say, if a youth 
who is not above his work and who can be taught to drive slowly 
be employed. 
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Another truth is that there is no necessity whatever to put up 
with the insufferable airs of mechanics, who demand high wages for 
personally conducting an automobile, and who never make really good 
domestic servants. An agent who sells the most expensive cars 
that there are wrote to me the other day that for his own vehicles 
he always advised that ex-coachmen should be employed in prefer- 
ence to greasy workmen taken from the engineer’s bench. What 
the modern high-class motor car wants is careful cleaning, and care- 
ful gear changing, only. Lubrication is now really automatic, and 
all the driver has to do in this respect is to keep his tanks full of oil 
and petrol. If a car ever stops by the roadside, it is either because 
the carburettor gets choked up with dirt owing to the petrol not being 
carefully strained, or because of some trifling detail in connection 
with the electrical apparatus for firing the charge, which system, 
although it sounds formidable, can be mastered by any person not 
mentally deficient in three or four lessons; or perhaps a tyre may be 
punctured. Nothing else can now possibly give trouble, unless some- 
thing fractures which the most clever ‘‘engineer driver ”’—as he 
chooses to call himself—cannot by any possibility put right, for a 
man has to be sent down from the works with a new part which he 
can usually fit in a few hours. All that a driver has to doin the way 
of real mechanical work is to grind in a valve now and then, which 
means ten minutes’ work with a screw-driver and a pinch of emery. 
The “‘ engineer driver ”’ is beginning to give a good deal of trouble ; he 
has lately written to the Press to state that he will not touch his cap 
to his employer, as he is not a flunkey, and never will be, and the 
spectacle of these mannerless creatures lolling about on the seat of 
thousand-guinea carriages, smoking cigarettes while they are on 
duty merely to show their independence, is most repulsive. They 
ask exceedingly high wages, are totally unnecessary, and as soon as a 
good supply of trained ex-coachmen is available, let us hope that 
they will retire to the benches in the workshops whence they came. 
Coachmen of the olden days knew their place, respected their em- 
ployers, and were themselves respected in return. The engineer- 
chauffeur will find his right level presently, however. 

Another truth is that as the wet weather comes on it is im- 
possible to run a motor car, more especially in the big cities, without 
some form of a non-skidding tyre. I have found the most successful of 
these to be the ‘‘ Dunlop” and ‘‘ Continental ” makes. They answer 
the purpose extremely well, do not appreciably affect the speed of 
the car, and last a good long time. For a car weighing about a ton 
one may reckon on getting a mileage of about 3,000 miles out of 
back-wheel tyres of this type, especially as they are of a large section 
tocommence with. Front-wheel tyres will, on a light car, cover at 
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times a distance of 5,000 miles, or even more ; but all pneumatic 
tyres are liable to puncture at any moment, and the driver must be 
prepared to get out and deal with them. I am a great believer in 
the ‘“‘detachable rim,” and carry my spare tyre inflated to its 
proper pressure; and when a puncture occurs I am not delayed for 
more than five minutes while I substitute one rim for the other. I 
have myself been getting extraordinarily good results out of the 
“Palmer” tyre. I have run a pair 810mm. by 100mm. over 
3,000 miles all through this summer; they are not cut in the least, 
but the original grooves have worn down, leaving the tread smooth, 
and I propose to use them all through this winter, having adapted 
to them a pair of Parsons’ ‘‘ Agrippa” non-skid chains, in order to 
avoid side slip. I believe this combination will give good results, 
and I expect to find it cheaper than non-skid tyres. 

One I think ought to say a word about Steam Cars, as they have 
now attained to a degree of perfection which it is hard to imagine 
can be much improved upon. In the course of conversation the 
other day with the technical editor of a paper which carries great 
weight in this country, that gentleman remarked to me in a pause 
in the conversation when we were “ havering ” over petrol engines, 
that he considered the White Steam patents were the soundest 
engineering proposition now before the buying public, and this the 
public are now beginning to find out for themselves. One cannot 
travel many miles along our high roads without meeting several of 
these excellent vehicles, which hail from America and which are now 
made in types up to 30 h.p. They are extremely simple to manage, 
and are perfectly noiseless, being now so improved that one charge 
of water will carry them for over a hundred miles. The chief points 
about the Steam Car are that instead of a series of explosions of 
ignited gas in the cylinders, steam is raised in a “‘ generator” of such 
a type that no danger is connected with it, and yet a supply of steam 
is always available. This does away with the necessity for having 
any gears, on account of the superior flexibility of the steam engine 
over the petrol type. There is another steam car, also American, 
made in a much smaller model, which is quite cheap to buy, and I 
have seen several of these about ; but they are very badly advertised, 
and so the public do not really know much about them. A racing 
car of this particular make still holds the record for speed, which 
stands at 127 miles per hour, and has not yet been approached by 
any internal combustion rival. 

I recently had the opportunity of taking a good run on a 30-h.p. 
White Steam Car, and accustomed as I am to taking trial trips in 
automobiles of all sorts, Iam constrained to say that I have never 
travelled in a more luxurious vehicle. In the very latest pattern, the 
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engine of this car is fitted with what is called a ‘‘ flow-motor,” which | 
is an extremely ingenious accessory, as it regulates with the greatest 
exactitude, and at the same time absolutely automatically, both the 
flow of water to the generator, and also the supply of spirit to the 
burner. That is to say, when more power is required, as in ascending 
a long and steep hill, the steam throttle is merely opened, and the 
‘‘flow-motor”’ coming into operation sees to it that the requisite 
head of steam is maintained, by promptly proceeding to give more 
water and at the same time a more powerful flame; conversely, 
when steam is somewhat shut off, the same conditions are obtained, 
but in a reverse direction. All one has to do in a White Steam Car 
is to sit there and drive. There is no seizing the psychological 
moment in order to change gear ona hill. When properly tuned 
up, a vehicle of this make causes no more noise on the high- 
way than does a bicycle, and owing to the regularity of the drive 
these cars are very light upon tyres. In the Steam Car there is 
neither clutch, gears, nor electrical apparatus, and the system is so 
simple that a learner can master the whole of it in a very few days. 
The products of combustion are so complete that smell is not notice- 
able. Altogether, the Steam Car, if one has an open mind, should 
be carefully considered by anyone who contemplates acquiring a 
really luxurious motor carriage. 

Time was, and that not so very long ago, when he who was on 
pleasure bent, yet had a frugal mind, approached with fear and tre- 
pidation the idea of buying a car secondhand. Now, however, there 
need be no more anxiety regarding the purchase of a secondhand 
motor car than there is about a secondhand horse, for excellent 
vehicles are now to be had every bit as good as new, and in some 
cases even better, because with them go all sorts of lamps, spedo- 
meters, tyres, and other spare parts, the whole to be bought at, per- 
haps, less than one-half of the prime cost. Formerly a man got rid 
of a motor car because it showed signs of being worn out, or else 
had worn so badly that it would cost more to put it in good condi- 
tion than it was worth. Now things are “ greatly otherwise.” Of 
course, there is plenty of rubbish on the market, but dealers of 
repute will not receive these vehicles for sale at any price, and people 
such as Friswells Ltd. are, I believe, prepared to give a guarantee 
with the cars they sell. 

The latest departure in this direction, however, which seems to 
me to be fraught with no end of common sense, is that of Messrs. 
Hampton’s, auctioneers, &c., of Cockspur Street. They are going 
to hold auctions of motor cars on the Brooklands track itself, and 
before deciding to bid for any vehicle a prospective purchaser may 
thoroughly satisfy himself as to what sort of a car it really is by 
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taking a trip at full speed round this enormous racecourse. One of 
the many things that Brooklands has taught us is, that the greatest 
strain that can possibly be imposed on any automobile is to drive it 
round the track at full speed with the throttle wide open, say for 
twenty or thirty miles, and if it is ever going to overheat or give any 
bother it is in this environment that trouble may be looked for; but 
if everything goes off satisfactorily the car is in all probability worth 
buying if the price is not too high. Brooklands will’ most certainly 
turn out to be the mart for secondhand cars in the immediate future, 
and it is fortunate that a firm of such repute as Hampton's has taken 
the matter up. 

While speaking of Brooklands, the truth about the racing 
there is, that the spectacle is not so sensational as was anticipated, 
and the public do not at present take the same interest in it that 
they do in Kempton Park. The reason for this, I think, is that the 
amateur owner has at present absolutely no show against the 
manufacturer and the professional agent; even in the Amateurs’ 
Classes the “‘ Maker’s Amateur” is far too much in evidence, and 
the whole place up to the present is smothered by the dismal 
dust of the advertising system. Those makers, however, who seem 
to have their wits about them are doing very well in supporting 
Brooklands; and, instead of emitting carping criticism against every- 
thing that goes on there, the one or two professionals who have 
recognised the possibilities of the place have found that they have 
learnt more from it than at one time was imagined possible. For 
testing cars at high speeds and for interesting prospective pur- 
chasers in new vehicles which come into the market, Brooklands, 
I think, will become an extremely valuable adjunct to the motor 
industry. 

To sum up the whole question of the car, one may state that 
the motor car, as we have it at present, is not likely to be much 
cheaper than it is now, because, as stated already, fine workmanship 
in every part of it is absolutely essential. 

At the forthcoming show at Olympia, however, it is quite 
certain that types of cars with which we are not so familiar will be 
exhibited of a class designed more especially with the idea of 
attracting the ordinary man; for the market, generally speaking, is 
being broadened out. Heretofore, the would-be automobilist ap- 
proached somewhat deferentially the purveyors of the cars of the 
best-known makes, paid £200 or £300 down, on account, for the 
privilege of being allowed to order the car at all, and then sat down 
patiently day by day onthe steps of the dépét until the car was 
delivered to him, which in some cases took place six months after 
it was due. Now, all this artificial condition of things has passed 
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away for ever. All cars, with the exception of perhaps half a 
dozen types which are for the moment the most popular, can be 
had in at the most a month or two, and there are many truly 
excellent vehicles waiting now in the London and provincial dépdts 
for buyers to step into them and drive them away. 

One is often asked what is the truth about six-cylinder cars, 
and I am fain to observe that it is difficult to make up one’s mind. 
The six-cylinder up to the present has been extremely expensive, but 
now that one that to my own certain knowledge is of the very best 
construction is to be had at £450 it is in direct competition with 
the moderately-priced four-cylinder article. 

The difference in running between a four-cylinder vehicle of the 
highest class and one having six cylinders is not so greatly notice- 
able until one has travelled for some time in one of the latter cars, 
when the general tendency is, perhaps, to consider it to be slightly 
‘“‘the better” of the two; but then so it ought to be, as it costs more 
money. However, as they are both to be sold for about the same 
price, it is pretty clear that there will be many amateurs of six- 
cylinder cars, and it is likely enough that they may tend to reduce 
the price of the four-cylinder rival. 

The truth about the motor-car industry, as a whole, does not 
perhaps so greatly concern our readers, but few of whom are likely 
to peruse this article from the trade standpoint. It is, however, an 
open secret that the supply of automobiles of all kinds has now 
overtaken the demand, that what a French critic appropriately 
termed ‘‘the golden days of the motor car boom” are over, and 
that a somewhat severé struggle for the survival of the fittest will 
now set in. Although there will always be a sale for the most 
luxurious and heavy vehicles, it is very certain that they can never 
be ‘‘ popular ” in the literal sense of the word, as they cost hundreds 
of pounds per annum for tyres alone. In my humble opinion, the 
future of the industry is more especially bound up with the moderate- 
priced, moderate-powered car of about 17 cwt., on which tyres 
should last pretty nearly 5,000 miles before being worn out. Up 
to the present time, the motor-car industry has enjoyed absolutely 
free advertisement in almost every newspaper and periodical in the 
country, with the result that many persons responsible for handling 
these articles of merchandise began to suffer somewhat from swelled 
head. Now, however, a stern struggle has commenced, and both 
makers and agents will have to adopt ordinary business methods to 
keep the excellence of their wares before the public. 
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TYPE OF SCENERY ON MAU PLATEAU 


UNKNOWN AFRICA 


BY GEOFFREY WILLIAMS 


Ir is strange, when one considers the number of people who come 
out to East Africa every year and the number of articles they write, 
that so little is heard of the real highlands of the country. I 
suppose it is due to the fact that the best shooting is usually only to 
be had at lower levels; but though the game is certainly not found 
in such variety at eight or nine thousand feet, and indeed is over 
large areas practically absent altogether, those lovely silent spaces 
have a wonderful charm of their own that should go far to com- 
pensate even the keenest sportsman for the loss of the oryx and 
eland of the usual shooting routes. A climate unsurpassed, and 
views as fine as any to be found the world over, are worth going 
out of one’s way to enjoy. 

But little is known of these vast empty wastes crossed only 
here and there by native paths hidden amongst the waving grasses ; 
and the knowledge that one is far from the beaten track, where 
few have been before and where new and unexpected things may be 
found at any moment, has an attraction that is, to me at any rate, 
irresistible. 

The journey I propose to treat of now took me over the wider 
Guasa N’gishu plateau to the foot hills of the mountain beyond, and 
would have been prolonged considerably further had not a truculent 
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native tribe rendered it impossible to proceed without running the 
risk of causing trouble for which, whatever the upshot, I should 
inevitably have been blamed by the powers that be. 

Details of the fitting-out of a Safari do not vary much, and 
have already been so often described that I begin with our dis- 
embarkation from the train at the lonely little station of Londiani, 
a solitary spot consisting of three tin huts and populated by as 
many Indians. Anything more hopeless than the appearance of 
one’s impedimenta spread over yards of gravelly platform it is 
impossible to imagine. The number of packages fails utterly to 
tally with lists made at Nairobi; and thirty porters buzzing aimlessly 
around, lifting each sack or box as you check it off, and putting it 
down somewhere else behind your back so that you check it off 
again under the impression that it is something else, do not simplify 
matters. 

When I turned my eyes from the receding train and gazed at 
the confused heap of bags, boxes, tents, chairs, and the thousand 
and one odds and ends that had seemed indispensable at the last 
moment, one thing was painfully obvious to me. No thirty boys 
could carry it all. I had carefully reckoned up each load on paper 
(the number began life as sixteen and worked up by easy stages to 
twenty-five), and allowed five boys over, and yet now I could have 
sworn there were forty loads at least. For half an hour we wrestled 
with chaos and then gave it up and retired to the shade of the station- 
master’s office to wait in peace for breakfast. It is best to take 
things calmly in this country. 

But the value of a really good head boy is above rubies. 
When we emerged refreshed by tea and porridge and ready for the 
fray, all was peace and order. A row of thirty neatly-tied bundles 
lay waiting in the sunshine, and thirty cheerful boys were cooking 
their rice under the station water-tank. How the transformation 
had been brought about we cared not to ask. It was enough to be 
thankful. 

Half an hour later we were on our way to the Government 
station of Ravine, which was our real point of departure. The road 
to Ravine crosses a portion of the Mau plateau, and for the first 
twelve miles rises steadily from Londiani, which is itself over 7,000 ft. 
The air grew keener and more bracing with every mile, and 
the sun seemed somehow to lose power and shine with a softness 
that made it almost impossible to believe that by four o’clock we 
should be camping on the equator. After five or six miles we reached 
the forests of the Mau, and from them onward walked in a constantly 
swelling crescendo of astonishment. The country is so amazingly 
different from what one would expect. 
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Instead of wide sweltering grass plains or dense tropical jungle 
full of butterflies, monkeys, and incidentally mosquitoes, there 
stretches for miles on every side a world unlike anything to be seen 
elsewhere. Strips and patches of tall cedar forest, green and 
aromatic, lie dotted thickly over the slopes of the green hills like 
pheasant coverts round an English field. Over and over again we 
plunged into what appeared to be endless forest, only to emerge in a 
few minutes on to a bright green open space covered with grass- 
grown ant-heaps that give at a little distance an extraordinarily 
vivid impression of haycocks freshly thrown up. Around the hedges 
of the woods grew true English bracken—not a bloated tropical 
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travesty of our old and much-loved friend, but the real thing, bright 
and crisp and sprightly as at home. Dotted over the turf tiny 
heads of white clover looked up at us with a message from England, 
and over and over again we stopped and held our breath, feeling 
that if we only kept quiet enough the rabbits must come out and 
chase each other round the bracken stems. At every turn another 
memory of home would pop out at us from under some ancient 
lichen-covered cedar: now a blackberry with its pale blossoms and 
half-ripe berries redolent of Devonshire lanes, now a veritable 
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ladies’ slipper, now a pale blue scabious or rambling fragrant 
jasmine. Each step had its interest and its surprise. It almost 
seemed as if England itself might have been something the same in 
the dim past before the days of hedges and an “ Agricultural 
Question.” 

But the strangest part of all that strange land is, I think, the 
deep silence that broods over it, and the lack of animal or bird life 
on those lonely hills. The life is there without doubt, rhinoceroses 
abound, as do beasts of prey, besides bush buck and other forest- 
loving creatures. But they are not seen or heard: an almost deathly 
quiet reigns, and speech seems profane. Elsewhere in East Africa 
one has only to sit still awhile to hear a thousand sounds and see 
many a slinking form of beast or bird. But on the Mau you hear 
no sound save the breeze in the cedars overhead, and the occasional 
shrill scream of a parrot as it swoops across the glades, startling the 
silence like a spirit of evil. 

That first night we camped by a stream in the very heart 
of the cedar woods, and even the water seemed to run more silently 
than elsewhere. The camp fires looked ghostly, and the world was 
incalculably far away. To think that the railway ran only twelve 
miles off was almost an offence ; it should have been 500 at least. 
The night was bitter and my five blankets were more than welcome. 
By morning I was thanking Providence that I had had the strength 
of mind to bring more than I had been told were necessary, including 
a great coat of brobdingnagian proportions, without which breakfast 
would have been little short of torture. 

By six we were once more on our way, and descending gradu- 
ally to Ravine through similar country of forest and clearing, hill 
and dale, until a sudden turn round a belt of cedar gave us one of 
the gorgeous views peculiar to East Africa. In front the ground 
sloped away down to the great forests of Ravine, beyond which the 
mountains of the Kamasia cut off the prospect some twelve miles 
away with their splendid tree-clad peaks. To the right stretched 
the Rift Valley 2,000 ft. below, and bounded on the farther side by 
the precipitous Laikipia escarpment, which, still half shrouded in 
the morning mists, seemed incalculably distant. On and on 
stretched the great valley, on to Lake Baringo some sixty miles or 
more, and on yet farther to the misty hills beyond. It was a 
glorious sight, and the dim hills and sunlit valley were both weird 
and awe-inspiring. I vainly tried to photograph it, the distances 
were far too great, and word description is but futile waste of time. 

After this view the Government station of Ravine, though 
lovely enough, was comparatively tame and uninteresting, with its 
sordid little Indian bazaar peopled with the very off-scourings of 
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India, and its office and barracks that quite took away the delight- 
ful feeling of being in the wilds. Consequently we made our stay 
as short as possible, and were more than glad to start off next 
morning en route to the really remote and all but unknown Guasa 
N‘gishu plateau. 

For the first day our road took us through dense forest, and 
along a path so little used even by natives that we had to hack our 
way through tangled masses of the thick green growth that runs 
rampant in the gloomy shades of the gigantic cedars stretching away 
in dim aisles of massive upright trunks. Progress was naturally 


PORTERS WITH THEIR LOADS 


slow; and, though it was pleasant enough to walk in the shade, there 
is no denying that the forest was depressing. There was something 
strange and uncanny about it, and ghosts seemed to lurk beneath 
the streaming grey lichen that cloaked the branches above our heads. 
As onthe Mau, silence reigned supreme, and when a large beast 
sprang up in the undergrowth a few yards off and vanished unseen 
with much crackling of branches, I jumped in a most undignified and 
unnecessary manner. That night we camped in a tiny bracken- 
covered glade in the innermost recesses of the forest, getting our 
water from a stream that ran, mysterious and silent, some 200 ft. 
below us. 
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But next day, after more hacking of shrubs and gloom and 
silence, we burst suddenly into a different world, a world of hill and 
dale, of marshy bottom and grass-clad slopes, of clear rippling burns 
hurrying along over pebbly beds like any Scottish streamlet, of 
bracken and clover once more, with patches of cedar wood and of 
rustling bamboo forest. The ascent was steep now, for we were 
climbing over the spurs of the Kamasia to the great plateau that 
stretches clear away from the Elgeyo escarpment on the right to the 
Kavirondo escarpment on the left, an apparently almost limitless 
expanse of rolling grass land, that plateau known to the public as 
the proposed refuge for agriculturally inclined Jews, surely the 


ON THE EDGE OF THE GUASA N’GISHU 


wildest scheme ever seriously brought forward. Our road ran along 
the edge of the plateau, following the line of the Elgeyo, and 
wandered, now up and down the grassy slopes so thickly covered 
that no path was visible save to our Wanderobo guide, now plunging 
again into the forest. 

Some parts of the edge of this forest really take the palm for 
beauty over anything I have ever seen in East Africa, and that is 
pretty strong praise. The open glades, swift-running rocky rivers, 
and English flowers tempt one seriously to forsake the world and 
stay there for ever. 
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Here too is any quantity of game, though not in very great 
variety, and there would be plenty of amusement. I don’t know, 
though: when I come to think of it, the shooting of a Guasa N’gishu 
buck is far from affording unalloyed delight. The commonest 
animal there, the Jackson’s hartebeest, is a fiend for carrying lead 
wherever he is met with; but the denizen of the Guasa N’gishu is 
diabolical beyond words. No one can ever be expected to believe 
the things of which he is capable until painful personal experience 
has taught him that all travellers’ tales are not untrue. I will give 
a couple of instances, and if thereby I lose a valued reputation for 


WATERBUCK SHOT NEAR SIRGOI ROCK, GUASA N’GISHU 


untarnished veracity, I can only hope that my traducers will some 
day suffer similar tribulations. 

The first instance I quote occurred near the Sirgoi Rock, a 
solitary eminence on the plain. I had stalked a herd of hartebeest 
with infinite care, and got within 150 yards with an antheap to shoot 
from, and everything just right. I picked out a particularly fine 
buck and shot. Plunk—and he was down! This seemed all right, 
so I strolled up to inspect him ; but before I had gone ten yards he 
was up and off. I sent a bullet after him and brought him down 
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again, but only for a second. 
Then came weary attempts 
to get near enough for an- 
other shot, eventually crown- 
ed by success asa third bullet 
found a home. This one 
didn't knock him over, but 
sent him off at full gallop for 
several hundred yards, at the 
end of which he lay down. 

“Well,” I thought, ‘this 
really is the end!” and I sat 
down and smoked a pipe and 
watched the grass waving 
across the tips of his horns 
until I felt justified in going 
up to give the coup de gréce. 

But once again he was too 
many for me, and off he went. 
To shorten the story, I put 
four more bullets into him 
and broke two legs, follow- 
ing him for at least eight 
miles, during which as often 
as I stopped he lay down, 
and as often as I moved he 
got upagain. The last I saw 
of him he was going strong 
on one hind and one fore leg, 
and evidently quite prepared 
to keep it up as long as it 
amused me to follow. 

The other instance I give 
was of a rather different cha- 
racter. Just at the end of 
the day, when there were 
only two cartridges left in 
the magazine, the first of the 
two laid a fine buck low. He 
fell instantly and lay per- 
fectly flat and motionless. We 
(two of us were out on this 
occasion) walked up and sat 
down near him, waiting for 
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the boys to come and cut him up, and filled in the time by speculating 
on the length of his horns. All this while he lay apparently stone 
dead. Then suddenly he raised his head and struggled violently with 
his fore legs. Another instant and he was careering over the plain at 
ninety miles an hour and was never seen again. Being a long way 
from camp and in a lion-infested neighbourhood we durst not expend 
our last cartridge, and simply had to watch him get up and go. And 
these are not isolated instances, but the usual thing as far as my ex- 
perience goes. Another time I shall take an armoury of four-bores 


REED BUCK SHOT ON GUASA N’GISHU 


and try if that willdefeat him. My trusty *303 he regards as a mere 
jest, and a poor one at that. To any caviller who remarks, ‘‘ What 
infernally bad shooting!” I only say, ‘‘ Go and try for yourself.” I 
haven’t any doubt of the result. But despite the trying behaviour 
of the hartebeest, I know nothing more delightful than this part of 
the country. Every mile has an interest and a character of its own, 
as, rifle in hand, one steals stealthily round the grassy knolls or jutty 
spurs of forest. 
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First a herd of zebra appears, and seeming to realise the special 
protection they enjoy from a paternal Government, stand staring 
inquisitively at the unwonted intruder only 100 yards away. Then 
a vast crowd of waterbuck and hartebeest stream away across the 
plain like a veritable living river at the warning of their sentinel, 
usually an elderly hartebeest endowed with much knowledge of the 
world. From the grass beneath one’s feet a reedbuck bounds away 
in sudden alarm, only, perhaps, to be bowled over by a lucky shot 
and to furnish tender chops for dinner. 

The shrill bark of a watching bushbuck breaks the silence, or 
round another turn the glorious head and horns of the roan antelope 


NATIVE BRIDGE 


may be seen passing swiftly over the bushes. Then again there is 
always the chance of running across larger and more dangerous 
game. On one occasion, on reaching the head of a little stony rise, I 
came almost on the top of a family of rhinoceroses—father, mother, 
and the baby. When I first saw them they were standing one 
behind the other and looked for all the world like an escaped railway 
train. As I was carrying only a small-bore rifle and soft-nosed 
bullets I did not attempt to interfere with them, but, being in a fairly 
inaccessible place, sat down and watched them for some time, and 
found it so interesting that I did not regret my inadequate armament, 
and only longed for a camera. One does not often get a chance of 
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watching a rhinoceros at 
play, so to speak ; usually he 
is much too close to be plea- 
sant. 

On one occasion, when I 
had separated for the mo- 
ment from the rest of the 
party to go round a small 
hill, I put up a rhinoceros 
which did not appear to see 
me, but ran along just under 
the ridge of the hill parallel 
with the others. They were 
hardly twenty yards from 
the beast, and their heads, 
bobbing up and down over 
the grass in utter uncon- 
sciousness, would have been 
comic if I had not been far 
too anxious to see the joke. 
It was with considerable re- 
lief that I saw the rhinoceros 
diverge down a gully which 
turned up opportunely in its 
line of flight. Had it turned 
the other way the conse- 
quences might have been 
distinctly unpleasant. 

Usually, in the course of 
the day, something was shot 
to keep the porters in meat, 
and the amount they will get - 
through is really stupendous. 
Two large hartebeest are 
picked to the bones in no 
time, and the festoons of 
meat that sizzle over the fire 
at night are a fearful and 
wonderful sight. For the 
first hour or two of the even- 
ing there is a silence broken 
only by the crackling of the 
fires and the champing of 
many jaws, but when their 
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appetite is satisfied the boys break into song, and I sometimes think 
that this is the most fascinating time of all the day. One’s pipe 
tastes sweeter, and one’s chair is more comforiable, than at any 
other time. 

The boys we had on the trip of which I am writing had a 
peculiar and very musical little tune of their own which I have not 
heard elsewhere, and the second porter was a most accomplished 
bard. He always sang an impromptu account of the events of the 
day in solo, and the remaining twenty-nine would join in the chorus. 
As he had a really good voice, the effect of the song was admirable, 
and only marred by its length, which appeared to be interminable, 
an arbitrary exercise of authority on my part being generally neces- 
sary to bring it to a close and make sleep possible. Even in that 
magnificent climate, and after a long day's exercise, sleep is hardly 
practicable with a concord of thirty voices within twenty yards. 

I was very fortunate in weather, and with one exception the 
days were perfect. That exception, however, was far from pleasant, 
and gave me one of the most trying experiences I have had in the 
country. I and another member of the party were on our way back 
to camp after the exasperating episode of the wounded hartebeest 
previously referred to, when, without the slightest warning, a dense 
wet mist rolled up and enveloped us, converting the sunny plain in 
a few moments into a sea of writhing vapour. All landmarks were 
blotted out, we were a good eight miles from camp, and we had no 
boys with us, having left them to cut up a buck earlier in the after- 
noon. To make matters worse, we had been tempted into firing our 
last cartridge at a wounded buck we met just before the mist fell, 
and the knowledge that the plain was alive with lions and other un- 
pleasant animals did not cause us to regard the possibility of a night 
unprotected in the open with equanimity. For two hours we walked 
through that horrible mist with the knowledge that we might quite 
easily be going at an entirely wrong angle, even if we were not 
making the too familiar circle; and when, by extraordinary luck, we 
emerged 1ight into the middle of the camp, we felt more than a little 
thankful. I don’t believe there is anything that could make one feel 
so utterly helpless as being lost in a mist in a totally unpopulated 
country. These rolling clouds of vapour are not uncommon in the 
district, as they rise up over the edge of the Elgeyo escarpment, 
which is, in a sense, merely a mountain-top as regarded from the 
valley below. 

The next day we made for a small break in the forest that 
clothes the escarpment in order to get into communication with a 
native tribe that lives on the ledges, and there we pitched on a view 
which is, I think, entitled to rank as one of the wonders of the 
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world. It broke upon one in the most totally unexpected manner, 
and at first it was almost impossible to believe it real. 

We stepped out of the forest into a tiny open space, and in an 
instant there lay before us an absolutely stupendous panorama. 
Beneath our feet the ground fell away almost sheer for a good 
thousand feet to a ledge some two or three hundred yards broad, on 
which there nestled a quaint native village teeming with people, who 
ran affrightedly about like ants as they realised our presence. From 
the ledge there was a further drop of 2,000 feet to the great valley 


A BUFFALO 


that stretched away for miles to right and left, bounded on its 
far side by an imposing range of forest-clad peaks. Through the 
middle of the valley ran a broad river studded with lakes and water- 
falls at intervals, while in one or two spots along its course local 
showers were falling which the rising sun lit up with strange rainbow 
tints. It was for all the world like a scene out of one of Rider 
Haggard’s novels; and when from the precipice beneath our feet 
NN 
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several natives, heavily armed with spears and bows, sprang up un- 
heralded, I could not but think of the arrival of Scragga and his 
friends in Kukuanaland. 

From these men we learnt of the impossibility of going further 
through the dangerous tribes beyond, and as our journey was for other 
objects than shooting, we decided, after various attempts to pro- 
ceed, on returning at once and making a fresh start from another 
point. 

But it was with the deepest regret that I gazed for the last time 
on the rolling plains of that glorious upland country. I do not 
think its like exists in all the world, and it will probably all too soon 
be opened up and spoilt. Africa is not improved by the coming of 
the white man, I fear. 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XXXIII.—THE WARNING 
BY PEYTON WREY 


A TRUISM constantly impressed upon us is that no one can guess 
what is going to happen tohim. There are, of course, those who 
plod on in the same path from year to year, fulfilling the same round 
of daily duties, receiving the same reward; there are others who in 
their wildest dreams have never imagined that they could possibly 
tind themselves in the circumstances which surround them. 

Raymond Hetherington was a case in point. His father had 
died leaving the remains of a property which just sufficed to pay his 
debts ; Raymond had been called to the Bar, for which profession he 
had no great aptitude, and though he added to his income by ill-paid 
casual journalism, an occasional article on some subject connected 
with sport, his future had been sadly dubious. Yet here he was, at 
the head ofa perfectly appointed table, in a dining-room which would 
have afforded the most fastidious of painters a model of a “ baronial 
hall,” sending priceless vintages on tour round the board. It wasa 
hall rather than a room, panelled in oak, with a carved roof, just such 
a chamber as that in which the occupants centuries since might 
have been pictured, except that now electric lights shone down on 
the china dishes which held the choice fruit, on the glass and antique 
silver. Only half a dozen people were seated at the small table in a 
room which, as the phrase goes, would have ‘‘ dined” sixty—Ray- 
mond, a man of thirty or thereabouts, brown-eyed, clean-shaven, a 
thoughtful expression, which nevertheless broke at once into a kindly 
smile; on his right a pretty girl, Ethel Daunce, whose brown hair 
gleamed almost golden where the lamps caught it; on his left an elderly 
lady, Ethel’s mother, the thoughtful lines on whose pleasant face dis- 
appeared as she talked cheerily to her host. Facing Raymond was a 
dark-visaged man, his stern mouth partially covered by a moustache, 
which, however, did not quite disguise a certain sinister and bitter 
curl of the lip—Raymond’s cousin, Dunstan Gawthorpe. 

“I must have another glass of this port,” Captain Berford, who 
sat at Mrs. Daunce’s left hand, remarked as the decanter reached him. 
‘* You must have a little, too,”’ he said to his wife, an amiable, good- 
looking, but rather commonplace girl opposite tohim. ‘‘ It is extra- 
ordinarily good, a wonderful wine! Do you know what it is?” he 
asked his host. 
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** T’ve no idea, but I’m very glad you like it,” Raymond answered. 
‘Do have some, Mrs. Berford, though I was going to recommend 
this madeira.” 

‘‘T must experiment on that some other evening if you kindly 
give me a chance,” Berford said. ‘‘ What a cellar you must have!” 

‘“* These are beautiful grapes. Are they from your own houses ?”’ 
Mrs. Berford asked. 

“Oh no. Covent Garden, I expect, or the fruiterer’s in Abbots- 
ton; we are not nearly in going order yet—the green-houses are a 
desert.” 

It seems strange that a man should know nothing of the wines he 
is offering to his guests, but everything that had lately happened to 
Raymond was strange. 

His prospects of making anything like an income at his pro- 
fession were small, his pen was a poor supplement, and his possessions 
apart from these aids under a couple of hundred a year. Being thus 
impecunious he had, of course, fallen devotedly in love with Ethel 
Daunce, daughter of an old brother officer of his father. A 
modest annuity was nearly all Mrs. Daunce had to depend on, and 
Raymond’s marriage, if it were ever to take place, was contingent on 
his ‘‘ getting something to do,”’ a phrase which never shaped itself 
into definite meaning. He had influential friends, for his father 
had been distinguished and popular ; but in these days there are few 
if any of those snug sinecures which men of high rank and position 
were formerly able to bestow. The outlook was gloomy in the 
extreme, till one morning it grew suddenly radiant. Raymond had 
scarcely a relative in the world, except his cousin Dunstan, who as it 
chanced lived inthe same building inthe Temple. He was supposed 
to he an engineer and was a clever mechanician, but idle, thoughtless, 
and extravagant, indeed several times Raymond's scanty resources 
had been drawn upon to supply his cousin’s wants. On the memor- 
able morning referred to, however, a letter had come from a firm of 
solicitors to inform Raymond that as next of kin to an old uncle of 
his mother’s he had inherited the Manor House, Whitmere, and a 
fortune which represented some £14,000 a year, together with a large 
sum of ready money. 

Raymond had forgotten the old man’s very existence. Asa boy 
he just recollected being taken by his father to the big gloomy house 
in Bloomsbury where Mr. Cathcart lived; since then the old man had 
evinced no desire to see Raymond. The heir,as he proved to be, 
had not known whether his relative was alive or dead, as it seemed a 
matter of no interest or importance to him. As for the manor house, 
Raymond had never heard of such a place, and went to see it with 
much curiosity. It was a really magnificent sixteenth-century 
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structure, but had been shut up for years. When light was at length 
let into the long-shuttered windows cobwebs, dust, and mildew were 
found to be the prevailing features. To make the place habitable 
everything had to be done to it; but, money being no object, an 
Abbotston firm had devoted themselves assiduously to the work, re- 
novated and refurnished, installed electric light, and while maintain- 
ing as much as possible the character of the mansion, had made it a 
model of comfort and luxury. The pictures had suffered compara- 
tively little, it was discovered, when they had passed through com- 
petent hands, and the cellars were bountifully stocked with wines 
of all descriptions, though much of the champagne and claret had 
become undrinkable. 

The men soon followed the ladies to the hall which it appeared 
was likely to do duty for a drawing-room, a huge apartment with a 
minstrels’ gallery at the end of it. Ethel and her mother had only 
arrived on this visit the day before, and had not nearly made 
acquaintance with the place of which she was soon to be mistress. 
Dunstan and Berford started a game of billiards, Mrs. Daunce and 
Mrs. Berford talked, giving Raymond and Ethel the welcome 
opportunity for a chat. 

*“We seem quite lost in this great room,” she remarked, as he 
seated himself beside her. 

‘* There will be a house full next week,’ he said. ‘‘ The Ken- 
yons cancome, with them there’ll be fourteen altogether. It’s lucky 
that the shooting has been regularly let and the game well kept 
up. Fourteen, you and your mother, myself, seventeen. Isn’t there 
some nice girl you could ask to make up an even number ? ”’ 

“Then he’ll be gone?” Ethel said, glancing towards the billiard 
table where Dunstan was standing, and speaking in tones which 
expressed much satisfaction. 

“Yes, dear, he’s going on Monday. I wish you didn’t dislike him 
somuch! I feel bound to be considerate to him, you know; if I had 
not been in the way the property would be his. We’ve seen a good 
deal of each other, and I should be a brute if I cut him now that 
things have happened as they have—and he’s been very useful, too, 
down here getting the place in order.” 

“I do dislike him, and it’s no good pretending I don’t,” Ethel 
said. ‘‘I have a sort of instinctive horror of him. I hate cruelty, 
and I can’t forget his face the day the motor ran over that poor dog, 
the absolutely diabolical grin with which he looked back at the 
unfortunate creature. I hear its scream of agony now,” and she 
shuddered as she spoke. 

‘You must have misjudged, dear. No one could be such a 
brute as that,” Raymond answered ; but she merely shook her head. 
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‘* We won’t talk about it,” she rejoined. ‘‘ Has the lady been 
smiling at you? I must go and make her acquaintance to-morrow, 
but I’m rather jealous!” 

** She smiled sweetly. She’s a darling and I’m extremely fond 
of her! ’” Raymond replied. 

** You don’t know who she was?” 

‘No, I’ve found out nothing, and don’t know how to do so. 
Some ancestress, I suppose. It’s really a beautiful face, gentle, 
tender, and womanly, and as J tell you the eyes seem to follow you 
about and watch you kindly in whatever part of the room you may 
be. She seems quite a companion.” 

** And you intend to desert me to-morrow ?”’ Ethel inquired. 

**Yes, dear. Dunstan and I are just going to shoot the hedge- 
rows and little spinneys, and it’s an excuse to get a bit acquainted 
with the property. But look, Mrs. Berford’s saying good-night. 
I must see them off.” 

The game of billiards was over, the motor which was to take 
the Berfords to their home, some eight miles distant, was heard 
panting outside, and Raymond went to perform the—to him—un- 
accustomed duties of host. Ethel and her mother retired, and 
Raymond went up the broad staircase to the half study, half 
dressing-room, where he proposed to master the contents of a long 
report from his lately-appointed agent. Switching on the light the 
first thing he did was to look at the portrait of which he and Ethel 
had been talking. The eyes were apparently seeking his with a 
glance of welcome which had something of mournfulness and 
something of love in it. 

He read the report. The farms were all let to substantial 
tenants, every one of whom, however, seemed to want something 
done which he thought the landlord was the proper person to do. 
Raymond replied to the letters, put away the papers, opened the door 
of his bedroom adjoining, switching off the light. His head was 
full of business, recalling what he had just written, wondering 
whether he had done wisely in agreeing so readily to ail the requests 
that had been made to him; when of a sudden he seemed to be 
conscious of a presence, to feel that he was not alone. It was 
strange, for certainly no one could possibly be there. He listened 
intently, his hand raised to turn the light on again, when near 
his ear a soft voice whispered, ‘‘ Do not cross the stream.” 

In a moment he had flooded the room with light and glanced 
hastily round. He was alone; the picture returned his gaze with 
its unfailing sympathy and sweetness; no one could have spoken, 
for there was no one there to speak; and yet he had never in 
his life heard words more distinctly uttered! What could they 
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signify ? What stream was he not to cross? The tones had seemed 
to convey warning—affectionate, almost entreating. He was utterly 
bewildered, and stood irresolute. Would the mystic voice speak 
again? Overcoming a tremor of the heart, he turned off the light 
and stood where he had stood before; but all was silence. For 
perhaps two minutes he waited motionless in the dark, straining his 
ears to catch the faintest murmur; none came, and passing into 
his bedroom he was soon lying and still listening till presently he 
fell into a sound and dreamless sleep. 

Raymond rose next morning still dwelling on the inexplicable 
occurrence. Assuredly it had not been imagination. He had heard 
the words and could recall the cadence and expression of the voice, 
but of course it was not a thing to be spoken of, and he endeavoured 
to maintain conversation brightly at breakfast, though Ethel did not 
respond with her usual gaiety, seeming indeed anxious and de- 
pressed. 

‘** What’s the matter, dear ? ’’ he quietly asked when the meal was 
over, and the others had risen. ‘‘ Come in here and tell me about 
it. I’msure something has upset you ?” and he led the way through 
a door into a little drawing-room. 

‘**T had such a horrible dream. I can’t get over it,” she replied. 

‘** Tell me about it, darling,” he said, recalling his own experi- 
ence. ‘‘ Why, what is it?” he asked with keen anxiety, for she had 
suddenly raised her hand, and with a look of horror on her face was 
pointing to a water-colour drawing on the wall just behind where 
her lover was standing. 

“Why, that’s the very place! Oh, tell me where it is?” she 
cried. 

He turned and looked. The scene represented was a landscape 
without figures. A small building, something between a summer- 
house and a cottage as it appeared, stood on the borders of a wood ; 
on the other side of the building was a brook fed by a tiny waterfall, 
close to which was a rustic bridge; in the distance was another 
wood—a pretty sketch, but certainly with nothing about it to create 
emotion. 

‘‘T have not the remotest notion!” Raymond replied. “ I’ve 
not looked at it before, and have no idea whether it is near by or a 
hundred miles away, or merely a fancy sketch. Do tell me all about 
it, dear. You are almost fainting!” 

‘*‘ It’s the very place I saw in my dream, and you—I’m sure it 
was you—were lying dead in the field there!” she answered in a 
faint voice, sinking into a chair. 

*‘ But, my dear little girl, I’m not lying dead in the field there, you 
see! I’malive and particularly well,”’ he said, cheerily, endeavouring 
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to raise her spirits. ‘‘ Don’t they say dreams go by the rule of con- 
traries? That means that if ever I find the field—supposing it 
exists—I shall have a good time there, you see! It’s odd, but you 
must have got that view unconsciously into your mind, and so 
recalled it as you slept ! ” 

“‘That is impossible,” Ethel said, solemnly. ‘I have never 
been into this room before, so I could not have seen the drawing ; 
and yet in my dream I saw every detail of it—and you dead,” and 
she shuddered at the recollection. 

‘I’m so grieved, darling,” he said, kissing her; ‘‘ but you know 
you mustn’t let a dream make you miserable. You are going to 
Abbotstoa shopping, aren’t you? Find some pretty ornaments and 
knick-knacks and things for the rooms, and forget all about it! 
There’s the keeper; I must be getting ready.” 

“Wait one minute, Raymond,” she rejoined. ‘‘ That picture 
may bea view on the estate. If it is, promise me solemnly that you 
will never go into that field. Yes, promise!” she said, seeing that 
he was about to make a light reply. 

‘* Very well, dear, I promise you then!” and with an affectionate 
farewell he went towards the gun-room. 

Jackson, the keeper, was there already, and his boy, a bright- 
eyed, merry-faced urchin of twelve or thirteen, gazing at and evi- 
dently longing to touch Raymond’s gun, which was lying on the 
table. His fingers, indeed, were furtively approaching the safety- 
bolt. 

“* Leave that alone, youngster,” his father said. ‘‘ He be quite 
wild about guns, that boy,” Jackson added. ‘“‘ Quite happy if he’s 
sitting and looking at one. I’m thinking you and Mr. Gawthorpe 
must have your ’nitials or something put on your guns or you'll 
never know ’em apart, sir, and get ’em mixed.” 

“Yes, they are exactly alike. My guns suited Mr. Gawthorpe 
so well that I had a pair made for him just the same. What's the 
matter with this lock, I wonder ?”’ Raymond said, vainly trying to 
open the gun-case. ‘‘ The thing seems to have gone wrong. I was 
just going to look at the other gun, but it doesn’t matter now. I 
hope they’ll both be busy next week. Ah! there’s Mr. Gawthorpe. 
We'll get on.” 

In the vard they found little Ben Jackson earnestly struggling 
to stand on his head, to the apparent surprise of the two spaniels 
he was supposed to be in charge of, who were gazing at him, slowly 
and thoughtfully wagging their tails. 

The manor house itself was almost at the easterly end of the 
estate, which projected for some three miles in a species of oblong 
shape in a westerly direction. A fair number of pheasants were 
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found in the outlying coppices, hedgerows, and spinneys. The 
energetic little spaniels worked indefatigably to push them out. 
Raymond, who had studied the map with care, learned much of the 
general lie of the land, the position of woods, &c., which to most 
people look so differently on a map from what they look in reality. 
He had been brought up in the country, was a decidedly good shot, 
as was Gawthorpe, and few of the birds that gave chances got away. 
Time had passed so quickly that Raymond was surprised to find it 
well past one o’clock. He was decidedly hungry. 

‘Gentlemen always lunch in the Cot, sir; and I thought as 
how you'd like to have it there,” Jackson said. ‘‘ We be best to go 
‘long the ride through the wood, if you be pleased, sir.” 

*‘T shall be glad to go the shortest road, for I’m deuced dry,” 
Gawthorpe said. ‘‘ This way, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir. Guess you know your way ’bout already near as 
well as I do? Funny thing, I thought I saw you down here last 
night, seven o’clock or so?” 

“Saw me? No, not here, surely,” Gawthorpe said. ‘I went 
out for a stroll last evening, but I couldn’t have been within a mile 
of here I should think.” 

Jackson looked doubtful. 

** Perhaps I was mistaken, sir; but I thought I saw you, to be 
sure!” he rejoined. ‘‘ There, sir,” he said to Raymond, “that 
be the Cot.” 

They had come to the end of the ride and passed into the open. 
Raymond looked where Jackson pointed, and started back in 
amazement. This was the scene of the picture which Ethel had 
recognised on the wall! The Cot was the building half summer- 
house, half cottage, the corner of the wood through which they had 
just walked was shown in the drawing; there to the left was the 
little waterfall, the plank bridge, the trunk of a sapling for hand- 
rail, the rushing brook, the meadow—in which she had seen him 
lying dead ! 

“Pretty bit of country this, sir!’ Jackson said, noting 
Raymond’s rapt gaze. ‘I recklect when I was a boy a lady as 
was staying in the house coming down and painting of it. The 
water seems to liven it up; don’t it, sir?” 

Raymond was too much moved to reply, but he and Gawthorpe 
went forward. The Cot consisted of two rooms, in one of which 
the lunch was laid; and, contrary to all his usual habits, Raymond 
poured out and drank a wineglassful of brandy to steady his nerves. 
His appetite, too, had gone, and he could only pick at the succulent 
partridge pie which had been provided. This was assuredly the 
spot of which Ethel had dreamed—and yes! ‘‘ Do not cross the 
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stream!” the mysterious voice had said; here the stream sparkled 
and rippled on its way ! 

“You seem dull?” Gawthorpe said, as Raymond ate, or 
affected to eat, speechlessly. ‘‘ What’s wrong?” 

‘Nothing, my dear fellow. I was only thinking—trying to 
remember the lie of the land, you know,”” Raymond answered. 

‘We're about two-thirds through now,” Gawthorpe said; 
‘‘and Jackson thinks there will be a lot of birds over the brook 
there. The partridges generally do well, he says. Wake up, 
Raymond! You're asleep!” 

What should he do? He had promised Ethel not to go into 
the field, but he had done so merely to ease her mind. It was 
absurd to avoid a part of his own property; and as for the warning 
voice, to give way to superstitious fears was culpable weakness, a 
really serious thing, which, encouraged too far, might unhinge a 
man’s mind. What could happen to harm him in a quiet stroll with 
a gun over a quiet part of his estate? There was not a mad bull in 
the field, nothing more alarming than a possible covey of partridges 
or a hare. 

At this moment a knock came to the door. Jackson was there, 
the modest bag was laid out, and he was anxious to arrange the 
little programme for the afternoon. Raymond wanted to think, to 
be alone. 

“Go and talk to him, Dunstan, will you? I want to jot down 
a few ideas that have been occurring to me before I forget them. 
It’s a biggish job taking on a place like this,” Raymond remarked. 

Gawthorpe, unobserved, glanced at him half viciously, half 
superciliously, and with an ‘ All right !”* went out. 

Raymond pondered. Should he goon? Yes! It was folly to 
be deterred, a mental feebleness to which he must not give way ; 
and he looked again out of the window towards the field across the 
stream. 

All was placid and still, and he was about to rise from his chair 
and go into the next room for his gun, which Jackson had taken to 
rub through and had put on the table while they talked, when his 
attention was forcibly arrested. A moment before the field had 
been untenanted. Now as he watched he saw a woman, little more 
than a girl, approaching the bridge. She must have sprung from the 
earth! He could have sworn that there was nothing human, 
nothing bigger than a possible rabbit, within sight when he looked 
last ; but there she was, approaching, reaching, the bridge; and as 
he gazed awe-stricken he was stupefied to see that the face 
resembled—was—that of the portrait with the watchful eyes! Now 
she stood on the bridge. She turned her face, looked full at the 
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window where he was seated, and raising both her hands, palms 
outwards, thrice made a gesture as of pushing someone back. 

He rose to go to meet her, to see what the marvel might be, 
spellbound, keeping his eyes fixed on her; and as he looked she 
vanished ! 

“Not dreaming still? Come on, man! Quite a nice little bag,” 
Gawthorpe said, standing at the door. ‘‘ Seven brace of pheasants, 
four and a half of partridges, a hare and a couple of rabbits, and 
Jackson says with luck we shall do much better this afternoon. 
Come on!” 

** No, I don’t feel like shooting this afternoon. I have a lot of 
things to do,”” Raymond replied. 

**Nonsense!”’ the other rejoined, an accent of persuasion in his 
voice. ‘‘ You don’t want to spoil my day? Come on! This is 
glorious!” 

“It won’t spoil your day. I’ve heard you say more than once 
that you’d sooner shoot by yourself than with other people.” 

“Yes, but I didn’t mean that I wanted to be quite alone; 
I meant that I didn’t care for big days,” Gawthorpe said, a strange 
look of earnestness and anxiety on his face. ‘‘ Let us be off!” 

‘*No, I simply don’t feel up to it. You goon. I really shan’t.” 

‘* Well, as you like. You are master,” Gawthorpe answered, 
sullenly, and with a malignant glance went out, spoke to Jackson, 
and strided off. 

Raymond watched him cross the stream, and going into the 
next room to fetch his gun, strolled homewards. 

Ethel and her mother were sitting in the hall after a late lunch, 
for the visit to Abbotston had been prolonged. When ladies with a 
taste for pretty things, and unlimited money to buy them, go toa 
town where shops are well stocked with fascinating articles, time 
passes quickly. All that was necessary in the way of furniture the 
firm entrusted with the renovation of the manor house had supplied 
almost in excess, as was to have been expected when a free hand 
was given to enterprising tradesmen; but ornaments for chimney- 
pieces, trifles for the writing-tables, and such-like little conveniences 
Raymond had asked Mrs. Daunce to find and order, and it was a 
task in which she and Ethel delighted. 

They were talking of trivialities when the butler entered sud- 
denly with a white, scared face. 

‘‘ This is a dreadful thing, sir,” he burst out; ‘“‘ Mr. Gawthorpe 
is shot!” 

Raymond started up in dismay. 

“Shot?” he exclaimed. ‘‘Who shot him? What do you 
mean? Where is he?” 
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“Oh, sir, Jackson’s at the door. You'll see him, won’t you? 
Shall I bring him in?” the unhappy old man inquired. He had led 
a placid life into which no tragedies had entered, and it was late to 
begin. Ethel and her mother were looking on and listening in 
wonder and distress. 

“No, Til go and see him. Don’t worry ourself, dear Mrs. 
Daunce. It’s very likely an exaggeration—a trifle. Perhaps he’s 
not really hurt, it’s merely an accident. I'll come back and relieve 
your minds directly, I hope,” and he went to the gun-room where 
Jackson was waiting. 

*““What’s this?”’ he inquired. Mr. Gawthorpe badly 
hurt? How did it happen?” 

‘“‘He was quite dead when we picked him up, sir,” Jackson 
solemnly answered, his face showing that he had not nearly recovered 
from the shock. ‘It was all so dreadful sudden,” he continued, in 
reply to Raymond’s request for details. ‘‘ When you had gone, sir, 
we just ran through that spinney by the brook. A cock pheasant 
broke out wide, out of reach. Mr. Gawthorpe he never got a shot 
at it, but as we was going across the field—we was nearly over, just 
by the far hedge—a partridge got up, Mr. Gawthorpe fired, there was 
a loud sort of bursting noise, and he fell down. The gun had smashed 
to bits, and a piece of the barrel had hit him on the side of the head. 
He scarcely moved, just seemed to be trying to stretch himself once 
or twice, and then lay quite still—dead. My boy ran to Fanfield for 
the doctor, and he came just after we’d got him to the Cot; but he 
had been killed on the spot, doctor said. It’s an awful thing, sir! ”’ 

‘** Awful indeed!’’ Raymond replied. ‘‘One of the very best 
guns that could be bought for money from one of the best makers in 
the world, and used for about the first time! Ifthat is not to be 
trusted, what is? Poor fellow! The doctor was quite certain, of 
course ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. You could see without a doctor. The side of his 
head was all smashed in. What’s to be done, sir?” the be- 
wildered gamekeeper asked. This was all hopelessly outside his 
duty and cognisance. 

‘* There must be an inquest, I’m afraid, but the first thing is to 
write to those miserable gun-makers. The doctor will know what 
steps to take about my poor cousin. I'll have an account of this 
massacre in every paper in the kingdom, with the full name and 
address of the men who are responsible,” and Raymond went off to 
write a letter which contained more than reproach and indignation. 

The missive brought down next day one of the firm—a practical 
expert who carefully examined the pieces of the shattered weapon 
which had been diligently sought and collected. 
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“The fault is not with us, sir,” he said, in low, earnest tones, 
when at length he emerged from seclusion. ‘‘ I was convinced, indeed, 
that it could not possibly be, and that your condemnation was 
entirely unmerited. The left-hand barrel of the gun has been 
tampered with, and it is not, as you stated, the gun we made for 
Mr. Gawthorpe. It was one of the first pair we made for you—I 
can readily identify it, and also his, which your keeper has shown 
me. I will point out the marks by which we know them, if you 
care for me to do so. The barrel of the broken gun has been 
thinned—there is a mere film of metal likea sheet of paper—and a 
piece of steel has been welded on so as almost to block the muzzle. 
It was inevitable that it must explode the first time it was fired.” 

* But what do you mean?” Raymond asked. ‘“ You must be 
mistaken! It was Mr. Gawthorpe’s gun. I have used mine several 
times—three or four times at least—and I must say found them all 
I could wish. The gun was one of the new ones I bought for 
my poor cousin.” 

**T assure you it was not, sir; and everyone connected with 
our firm will bear me out. We keep most careful record of every 
gun we make. There is some mystery here, sir. You have an 
enemy !”’ the gunmaker said, with conviction. 

‘“‘There’s two or three things that wants explaining, sir,” 
Jackson, who had been present at the interview, interjected. ‘‘ You 
remember you were trying to open your gun-case yesterday morning, 
sir, to look at the gun you were not going to take out? I picked 
the lock last night and there was no gun in it at all. The one 
you brought back was one of Mr. Gawthorpe’s; and your own, sir, 
the one that isn’t burst, was locked in a cupboard up at the Cot.” 

This information perplexed Raymond. 

“Can you tell me just what happened ?” the maker inquired. 

“I took one of my pair, and my cousin took one of his,” 
Raymond explained. “I of course thought that my second one 
was in the case, which I tried to open yesterday morning before I 
started. I did not want it—merely a whim to handle it. We shot 
all the morning, went in to lunch at a little building called the 
Cot. I gave my gun to Jackson here.” 

“I took it, sir,’ Jackson went on, ‘‘ wiped it whilst I was 
talking to my master, and put it on the table in the back room. 
Mr. Gawthorpe was with us, and he wiped his own barrels and 
stood his gun in the corner ; but,” he continued, with some hesitation, 
*‘T’mafcaid my boy Ben went into the room when nobody was there 
and he did get playing with them. I don’t see that that makes 
things more simple. He took up the gun from the table, he says, 
thought he heard someone coming whilst he was looking at it, and 
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in his hurry not to be caught put it down in the corner with the 
other one. Then he remembered, when he found he wasn’t 
disturbed, that one of them had been on the table, and he must have 
taken the wrong one, Mr. Gawthorpe’s, which the master carried 
home.” 

“Leaving Mr. Hetherington’s gun, that which beyond doubt 
has been maliciously injured?” the gunsmith said. 

“You are making a most serious charge against someone,” 
Raymond observed. 

“* As serious as attempted murder. Iam aware of it, and say it 
deliberately,” was the reply. ‘f You know best, sir, who would benefit 
by your death and might seek to bring it about. I can only state 
hard facts, that our gun which would have borne hard work 
with fair treatment for generations had been wilfully made into 
a sort of infernal machine by some deft mechanician.” 

Then for the first time suspicion of his cousin took hold 
of Raymond. By his death Dunstan would have benefited ; he, too, 
had the technical skill to render the gun murderous to whoever 
fired it. Raymond recalled Ethel’s instinctive horror of Dunstan. 
Could it be, Raymond thought, that the man who had plotted his 
death was now lying dead in the very room which was to bring the 
plot to fruition? Supposing Dunstan had taken the second gun out 
of the case, so manipulating the lock that Raymond could not 
readily open it and miss the weapon, that he had worked his 
wicked will on the gun, hidden it at the Cot, put it on the table in 
place of the sound weapon? Jackson’s mischievous son had 
evidently changed the positions of the two guns. What Gawthorpe 
anticipated was—supposing the sudden chain of suspicion to be well 
founded—that after lunch Raymond would take his gun from the 
table and at the first discharge blow out his brains. Certainly 
Gawthorpe had been much irritated or disappointed at Raymond’s 
refusal to continue the sport after lunch. Could it be that he had 
snatched up the gun he had prepared for Raymond, and_ not 
observing the difference, been hoist with his own petard? So it 
seemed, for there was no one else in the world who could have the 
faintest interest in injuring Raymond. 

It was not till long after, till the horror of the occurrence had 
died away, that Raymond spoke of the subject to his wife. 

** But you see that in any case, if what I was driven to suspect 
is true, he might have taken the wrong gun, as he did?” Raymond 
said. 

But Ethel would not agree to this. Unless deadly danger had 
threatened imminently they would never have received the warnings. 

The picture still smiles consolingly and protectingly upon them. 
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ALPINE CLIMBING PAST AND PRESENT 
BY MRS. AUBREY LE BLOND 
Author of ‘‘ True Tales of Mountain Adventure,” G&c., Gc. 


Way do people climb mountains ? 

Perhaps it is because of the enjoyment of a struggle by mind 
and body against difficulties ; because of the health the sport brings; 
because of the beauty of the scenery it discloses ; because it tends 
to call forth our best qualities—unselfishness, self-reliance, alertness 
of mind, calmness in moments of danger, infinite patience—and all 
this without the need of death or suffering to any living thing. It 
is essentially a pastime in which brute force without science avails 
nothing; and perhaps that is why it has appealed to many of our 
ablest men, such as Professors Tyndall and Francis Balfour. 

The first recorded ascent of a rock mountain was that of the 
Grande Aiguille, near Grenoble, in 1492. This was climbed by the 
chamberlain of the King of France, and the party, having eventu- 
ally reached the summit, remained there a week! The first snow- 
peak to be scaled was the Titlis; by some monks from Engelberg. 
Mont Blanc was conquered in 1786. But mountaineering as an 
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organised pastime dates from September 17, 1854, when the summit 
of the Wetterhorn was reached; for this was the first climb ‘‘ under- 
taken for its own sake, and entirely apart from the performing of 
some particular feat or with some special scientific object.” 

The first Alpine catastrophe happened in 1820, when Dr. Hamel’s 
three guides perished in an avalanche on Mont Blanc. The Matter- 
horn tragedy of 1865 cost the lives of Lord Francis Douglas, the 
Rev. Charles Hudson, Mr. Hadow, and the famous guide Michel 
Croz. The former accident was due to inexperience of snow con- 
ditions ; the latter to the presence of a beginner in the party. One 
might roughly say that the early disasters were chiefly caused by 
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ignorance; the modern ones by over-confidence tempting people 
to venture just beyond their powers. Yet climbing can be bereft 
of nearly all risk if bad weather is shunned and no mountain 
attempted the difficulties of which every member of the party is not 
capable of overcoming. 

Most people climb only in summer, but of late years winter 
mountaineering has been undertaken by a few of the hardier spirits. 
The difficulties are sometimes greater at that season, but for a com- 
petent party, properly clothed, the risk is but little more in settled 
weather. 

Though the Alps are likely to remain the playground of Europe, 
yet the mountain ranges in India, America, New Zealand, &c., have 
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not been neglected, and owing to the enterprise of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Swiss guides and all climbing facilities 
can now be found in the Rockies. 

Guideless climbing is perfectly justifiable if every member of a 
party is capable of carrying his share of the food, &c., cutting 
steps, deciding on the safety or otherwise of the snow, finding his 
way up and down a peak unfamiliar to him, and climbing unaided 
the most difficult places met with. In fact, all should be equal to 
a good—I will not say an absolutely first-class—guide; and some 
few fulfil these requirements. The less skilful should always engage 
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guides, and select the best. The recommendation of experienced 
friends is desirable, or the evidence of the men’s certificate books. 
These must be read with discrimination, and nothing allowed to 
weigh except the fact that the guides have been employed, on several 
occasions and for lengthy periods, by good climbers. It is usual, on 
an engagement of a week or more, to pay the leading guide as 
follows: Off days, 8 to 1o francs; first-class peaks, 50 francs; 
second-class peaks or passes, 25 francs. If two peaks, or a peak 
and a pass, are done in one day, an inclusive fee of 65 to 70 francs 
might be agreed upon. The second guide receives two-thirds of 
these sums, and both men expect a tip at the end of the engage- 
ment. Some climbers prefer to give an inclusive fee of £1 per day 
O02 
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to their leading guides. Single expeditions are paid for according 
to the local tariff. In all cases guides keep themselves, except on 
journeys or during expeditions, when their employer provides food 
and travelling expenses. When dismissed away from home, the 
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return journey and the time occupied in it must be paid for. Tor 
one or two climbers two guides suffice. Parties should not number 
more than five or fewer than three. Six persons would thus split up 
into two parties, except on an extensive crevassed snowfield, when 
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the greater the number roped together the more complete the 
security. 

Every mountaineer should have his own rope, 80 ft. for a party 
of three, 100 ft. for four. The ‘‘Alpine Club Rope,” with red thread 
running through it, lasts about one season. A good ice-axe is 
necessary, even if step-cutting is not contemplated, for it will be 
found invaluable, especially for crossing snow-slopes, the blade 
being thrust into the snow at about the level of the waist, while the 
stick is held horizontally and grasped with both hands. The best 
and cheapest axes are made at Chamonix, at Grindelwald, and at 
Zweiliitschienen. An alpenstock is now never used by climbers. 


DREI BLUMEN 


The thickest nailed shooting-boots, best procured at Zermatt, are 
needed, and should be large enough to allow two pairs of stockings 
to be worn. Warm woollen gloves, to pull well up the arm over 
the coat-sleeve, and with one pod for the fingers and another for 
the thumb, are required ; as are also smoked goggles with wire sides, 
woollen gaiters, and a folding lantern, all obtainable in any Alpine 
centre at less cost and of more practical make than in England. 
The Alpine Club, which has its head-quarters in Savile Row, 
was founded in 1858. The eligibility of each candidate for member- 
ship is decided by the Committee on his merits. There is no hard 
and fast qualification. None of the foreign Alpine Clubs require 
any qualification in their members except the payment of a small 
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subscription, and women may join, but they are excluded from the 
Alpine Club. The latter publishes The Alpine Fournal quarterly, 
and its members dine together once yearly. It also organises 
exhibitions of photographs and pictures, and meets periodically for 
the reading of papers and discussions on climbing matters. No 
special rights are conferred on its members, as it is a purely social 
institution ; though, its standard of climbing being high, it is con- 
sidered a distinction to belong to it. The Continental Alpine Clubs 
undertake to construct and maintain climbers’ huts, to improve paths, 
and generally to open up their respective countries to mountaineers 
in a way which a body having its head-quarters in a non-climbing 
country, such as England, could not attempt. Many Englishmen 
belong to foreign Alpine Clubs, 
and thus contribute something 
towards the various amenities 
in which they participate. 

Not a few ladies have done 
excellent work in the Alps. 
The Misses Pidgeon were 
amongst the pioneers of moun- 
taineering, and accomplished 
difficult ascents with but little 
help from their guides. Their 
ascent of the Italian side of 
the Sesiajoch is historic, and 
is, it is believed, the only one 
ever made. On that occasion, 
owing to the incompetence of 
the porter, one of the ladies had 
to occupy the responsible post 
of “last man.” Miss Lucy 

DESCENDING Walkerand Miss Brevoort made 
many first-class expeditions, 
and in the present day the record of few men can compare 
with that of Miss Kate Richardson, both as to the number and 
quality of her ascents and the time she has required for them. I 
think that her record on the Meije still holds its own. The late 
Mrs. Jackson crossed the Jungfrau in winter to the Wengern Alp, 
and made a new and difficult descent of the Dent Blanche, in 
addition to many other notable climbs. Recently an ‘‘ Alpine Circle” 
has been formed at the Lyceum Club, which it is hoped will do for 
women what the Alpine Club does for men. 

It is impossible to enter fully here into the principles of moun- 

taineering, and in any case they can only be learnt from the example 
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and teaching of a first-rate climber actually at work; but a few 
simple rules and hints may be stated as axioms : 

Never climb in bad weather. 

Never climb with bad guides or inexperienced friends. 

Always keep the rope taut when in use. 
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In any place where a slip would endanger the rest of the party, 
move one at a time, while the others place themselves in secure 
positions and gradually pay out the rope. 

Above all, if the guide asks whether a climber can stay still 
where he or she is, it is essential to reply truthfully. 


MORTERATSCH GLACIER, ENGADINE 


Any one suffering from sickness at heights must be careful ot 
both diet and training. Ifweakness persists it is far better to abandon 
climbing. Mountain sickness is, however, extremely rare in the 
Alps, whilst frost-bite can be avoided by proper clothing. Of other 
prevalent mountaineering ailments, sun-burn and blistered skin can 
be guarded against by a thin Jaeger mask or even by smearing with 
lanolin; and snow-blindness is avoided by wearing goggles, 
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ON PIZ D’AELA, ENGADINE 


In concluding the writer can frame no appreciation of moun- 
taineering half so eloquent as that offered by the late Mr. C. E. 
Matthews in his famous article ‘‘The Alpine Obituary,” in The 
Alpine Fournal. 


“Mountaineering is not dangerous provided that the climber 
knows his business and takes the necessary precautions—all within 
his own control—to make danger impossible. The prudent climber 
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will recollect what he owes to his family and to his friends. He 
will also recollect that he owes something to the Alps, and will scorn 
to bring them into disrepute. He will not go on a glacier without 
a rope. He will not climb alone or with a single companion. He 
will treat a great mountain with the respect it deserves, and not try 
to rush a dangerous peak with inadequate guiding power. He will 
turn his back steadfastly upon mist and storm. He will not go 
where avalanches are in the habit of falling after fresh snow, or 
wander about beneath an overhanging glacier in the heat of a summer 
afternoon. Above all, if he loves the mountains for their own sake, 
for the lessons they can teach and the happiness they can bring, he 
will do nothing that can discredit his manly pursuit or bring down 
the ridicule of the undiscerning upon the noblest pastime in the 
world.” 
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THE “PERPETUAL” CANNON 


BY JOHN P. MANNOCK 


** CANNONS to right of them, cannons to left of them ’’ was the lot of 
the followers of billiards for the last few weeks of the billiard season 
of 1906-7. At first they were intensely interested and excited over 


the new departure, and Lovejoy, Reece, Dawson, Aiken, Cook, and 
others have reaped a welcome harvest from the comparatively novel 
stroke. It is not one, however, that will bear watching more than 
once or twice, the monotony of it soon grows terrible, people are 
generally realising that the pockets of a billiard table are made for 
use and not entirely for ornament, and much satisfaction is felt that 
the Billiard Association abolished the stroke from October 1 last. 
It is, however, still fresh in our memories, and I venture to think 
that a description of some of the varieties of close cannons which 
have been played during the last quarter of a century may prove 
interesting. 

It is only natural that, to find cannon play of the best and 
highest description, we have to go to America. It is the American 
player’s only method of scoring. His smaller pocketless table and 
the larger balls he uses both lend themselves to make cannons 
infinitely easier than they are on an English table, and the best of 
our professionals know little or nothing of the cannon game as com- 
pared with the American cracks. Nearly thirty years ago the latter 
had obtained a complete mastery of it, and could practically go on 
for ever. They would either get the balls ‘‘on the rail” and take 
them round and round the table—a feat rendered comparatively 
simple by the absence of pockets—or they would work them into 
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one of the corners, and run up hundreds of points whilst keeping 
them almost in the same position. Something had to be done to 
alter this, and the first restriction was a nine-inch line drawn across 
each corner of the hole, as on Diagram 1. 

Only three cannons were allowed to be made with the balls 
behind this line, and, for a time, the rate of scoring was considerably 
checked. The good effect of this restriction soon passed off, how- 
ever, for the best players quickly became clever enough to work the 
balls round the corners in the three strokes which were permissible, 
and huge breaks, made by getting 
the balls ‘‘ on the rail,’’ became 
as common as ever. 

Here, perhaps, I may be 
allowed to digress for a moment 
to give a few particulars of the 
great match between John 
Roberts and Frank Ives which 
took place at Knightsbridge in 
May 1893. I had a good deal 
to do with bringing this match 
about, and it was the knowledge 
of what the American could do 
with the “ corner cannon ”’ which 
made me so certain as to the 
result. Everything was in favour 
of the stroke, for as, by special 
agreement in the articles for the 
match, the pockets were only 
3h in. at the fall of the slate, and 
the balls were 2} in. in diameter, 
it was impossible that the latter 
could *‘ jam” in the mouth of a 
pocket. As was certain to be the 
case, Ives worked the balls into 
one of the corners as soon as he 
wished to do so, and made 1,267 consecutive cannons before volun- 
tarily breaking up the position. The making of this match is 
generally set down as being one of the very few mistakes made by 
Roberts in the course of his long and remarkable career, yet surely 
the error was a very excusable one. The “‘ corner cannon” had 
been abolished in America some fifteen years before the match was 
made, and it is highly probable that Roberts had never even heard 
of it, certainly he did not realise what it would mean in the hands 
of such an unrivalled cannon player as was the late Frank Ives. At 
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the conclusion of the match the American presented me with the 
set of balls with which it had been played, and I still treasure them. 

The next restriction which was tried was that shown in 
Diagram 2. 

Lines were drawn all round the table, at a distance of six 
inches from each cushion. These, as will be seen in the diagram, 
formed eight compartments, and, whilst all three balls were in each 
of these, only one cannon was permissible. Of course this checked 
the scoring considerably for a 
time, but the great American k= 
players soon proved themselves 
fully equal to the occasion, and =8 
the stroke illustrated in Dia- 
gram 2 was speedily invented. 
The first object ball was only 
just grazed and moved a very 
short distance, whilst a ‘ stun” 
shot on the second, a slight 
amount of screw being used, 
brought it back again to the 
same position a little further 
along the line. Thus it became 
no uncommon thing for players 
of the calibre of Ives, Schaeffer, 
Slosson, and a few others to 
make long successions of can- 
nons, which gradually carried the 
balls the full length of the table. —s 
The six-inch baulk line was soon 
found to have small effect in re- ' 
stricting the size of the breaks, U im! 
so an eight-inch one was tried, = =< 
followed by a ten, a twelve, and DIAGRAM 2—SIX-INCH BAULK LINE 
a fourteen, until, when Ives chal- 
lenged Schaeffer for the championship some fourteen or fifteen years 
ago, it was agreed that the line should be drawn eighteen inches 
from each cushion. It was to minimise the effects of this eighteen- 
inch baulk line that Ives invented what he termed the “ anchor” 
stroke, and the cannon which Lovejoy was the first to exploit in 
public has no right whatever to that name, which was bestowed upon 
it by members of the Press. The stroke is a very remarkable one 
(see Diagram 3 on next page). 

The two object balls are astride the line, the left-hand one 
touching the top cushion, the right-hand ball being three inches or so 
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from it, and the cue ball another couple of inches further out. Ives 
played a gentle run through with right side, kissing full on the touch- 
ing ball, the first object ball returning to its original position. Ives 
then played a gentle kiss from the touching ball, grazing the second 
ball, and left himself the original stroke. He made 389 consecutive 
cannons by this means in the championship. So much for the real 
and original “anchor” stroke. I may mention that at the present 
time, in all championship matches in America, the baulk line is drawn 
no fewer than twenty-two inches from each cushion. It seems very 
curious that this game has never 
+ — yet been seen in England. The 
7 ‘e —h science displayed in playing it 
; really well is so wonderful that 
it could scarcely fail to prove 
attractive, and I hope shortly to 
be able to arrange with Willie 
Hoppe, who, although only eigh- 
teen years of age, is the present 
champion, to give exhibitions 
over here. 

Turning now to the cannon 
of which we have seen so much 
of late, there is no doubt that the 
credit of inventing it belongs to 
Captain Key, R.N., who de- 
scribed it fully in a letter to The 
World of Billiards, which ap- 

peared on November 25, 1903. 
Captain Key termed it the “‘ per- 
petual’”’? cannon—and certainly 
no better name could be found 


| a i for it—and stated that, though it 
= = was easier to make it with a very 
DIAGRAM 3—ANCHOR STROKE small cue, or even with an ordi- 


FIRST POSITION ge 
nary lead pencil with indiarubber 


at the end, than witha cue of the customary length and weight, it was 
quite possible to run up an almost endless succession of cannons with 
the latter implement. Taken in connection with the state of affairs 
which had to be faced recently, the first paragraph of Captain Key’s 
letter was strangely prophetic. He wrote, “ Finally, if this perpetual 
cannon can really be fairly made in the way I suggest (visions of 
Ives!), as I believe it can with a tiny cue, we may have occasionally 
to face what would be more tedious than the spot stroke, and the 
Billiard Association may have to consider if an alteration in the rules 
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will bedesirable.” In less than four years Captain Key’s prognostica- 
tion has been exactly fulfilled. I may mention that, shortly after the 
publication of the letter from which I have quoted, Captain Key scored 
500 consecutive cannons, using an ordinary lead pencil instead ofa 
cue, on one of the tables in my room at the Hotel Victoria, and in my 
presence; and also that—to bear out his statement that the stroke is 
rendered easier by using a small cue—Earl de Grey made the big 
breaks which were reported in several papers recently with a short 
massé cue which his lordship had purchased from me. 
Strangely enough, Lovejoy 


was the only professional who (X= 4, 
seemed to realise the immense i O i 


possibilities of the stroke dis- 
covered by Captain Key, and 
upwards of two years ago, under 
a pledge of strict secrecy, he de- 
monstrated to the president of 
the Billiard Association, and to 
one or two others, what he could 
accomplish by the aid of the 
‘‘cradle”* cannon. It is difficult 
to understand why it should have 
taken him such a very long time 
to obtain the position which he 
himself, Dawson, Reece, and 
others are now able to secure 
constantly; the result having 
been that, for many weeks at 
the end of last season, the game a =e 
of billiards, as played by our 
leading professionals, re- 


duced to a farce. 
It therefore became necessary 


for the Billiard Association to DIAGRAM 4—ANCHOR STROKE 

step in and abolish the stroke, and SECOND POSITION 

the committee, who called in pro- 

fessional assistance, spent many hours in debating the best method 
of doing so. They came to the conclusion that it was to America, 
the home of cannon play, that they should look for a remedy, and 
finally decided that a twelve-inch line should be drawn across each 
corner of the table, and that only five consecutive cannons should be 
permissible when all three balls were behind this line. A practical 
test, made by Mr. W. J. Peall and others, showed that, with a line 
of less than twelve inches in length, the ‘‘ cradle” cannon might be 
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practicable ; whilst it was found that, in playing a nursery cannon 
break, the balls could not be worked through the prohibited area in 
fewer than five strokes. Unfortunately, before this alteration in the 
rules could become law, it had to be passed bya special general 
meeting of the Association, and the members present at this meeting 
almost unanimously refused to endorse the action of the committee, 
contenting themselves with making a new rule to the effect, ‘“‘ That 
the stroke commonly known as the ‘cradle’ cannon be barred.” 
The president, who was in the chair, pointed out that they would 
stultify themselves by barring a stroke which they did not clearly 
define, but, all efforts to do so satisfactorily proving futile, they stuck 
to their amendment, which was carried by an overwhelming majority. 
It is to be feared that a bald rule of this sort will prove impractic- 
able. It may work all right in professional matches, where a com- 
petent referee is acting ; but, remembering that there must be hundreds 
of thousands of amateurs who have never seen a “‘ cradle” cannon, 
such a rule seems bound to give rise to an endless amount of wrang- 
ling and unpleasantness, and further action on the part of the Billiard 
Association may very shortly be necessary. 
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CRICKET IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


APIA v. TONGA TOWN 


BY F. W. CHRISTIAN AND E. H. FISCHER 


Ir was a glorious early morning in Upolu. The air was ringing 
all around with music like a peal of little bells in full carillon, 
with the notes of innumerable green doves echoing down from 
the greenwood clothing the mountain slopes of Vaca across the 
little river. 

Small white and yellow butterflies were fluttering around the 
rose-pink, scarlet, and vivid crimson cups of the aute or South Sea 
hollyhock, still heavy with the night dew. Light breezes were 
stirring, laden with the piney fragrance of the mango flower and with 
the tuberose scent of the milk-white blossoms of the est or pawpaw 
apple tree. 

Just returned from my Vaiata or morning bath in the brook 
hard by bearing the lovely native name of the Vai-Singano or Pan- 
danus Flower Water, I had cut my morning's bunches of bananas 
and fed the bulldogs—Vashti, the brindled mother of fourteen, and 
Nifo-loa or Long-Tooth, that bold adventurous pup, the snapper-up 
of stray loaves of bread, and the persecutor of all stray horned cattle 
far and near, to the detriment of the pocket of his long-suffering 
master. 
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I had scattered sundry handfuls of Indian corn to the turkeys, 
the Plymouth Rocks, and the Cochin Chinas, and furiously driven 
away in panic a foraging party of my native neighbour's chickens, 
clucking and scratching around my blue and red eucalyptus seed- 
lings; I was sitting in the rocking-chair on the verandah of my 
little cottage near Vailima, listening patiently to applications for a 
day’s work from some plausible native lazzaroni, and making 
various arrangements both by purchase and barter for part of the 
day’s provisioning from sundry Samoans old and young who, 
according to their custom twice or thrice a week, had arrived from 
various quarters with supplies of fish, fruit, and edible roots of 
various kinds. 

Whilst I was thus engaged, my treasure of a cook, Tupou, the 
Tongan, a native of the island of Vavau, as faithful a Man Friday as 
a modern Robinson Crusoe was ever blessed with, appeared from 
somewhere in the back premises with a face of mystery brimming 
over with suppressed excitement, signifying that he had to make a 
private communication of the deepest importance. On my going 
aside with him, ‘‘ Misi Viliamu (Mr. William),’’ he began, ‘‘me go 
Tonga Town last night. See plenty Tonga-man. Him like play 
kilikitt (anglice, cricket) one day soon. Me go down to-day, tell 
him, he make day (i.e., fix a date). Him come.” 

Now this Tonga Town is a little village settlement a few miles 
outside Apia, on the road to Malie, the head-quarters of Mataafa 
and his party previous to the Civil War of 1893. This little plot 
of land by virtue of an ancient treaty had been allotted to a number 
of settlers from the neighbouring group of Tonga lying about 
300 miles to the south-west. 

From time immemorial, long before the great ships of the white 
man reached these far archipelagos, before perhaps even the Arab 
sloops, Javanese galleys, or Parsee merchantmen had forestalled 
Abel Tasman by forcing the great south-west passage by way of 
Madagascar and Cape Leeuwin, these three neighbours, Tonga, 
Fiji, and Samoa, were continually occupied in a sort of triangular 
duel, something like that described in ‘‘ Midshipman Easy,” for the 
supremacy of this most unpeaceful corner of the Pacific; now one 
and now the other gaining a trifling advantage. 

According to native traditions, backed up by the genealogies 
most faithfully preserved by the old men and now laid up securely 
in the archives of the Polynesian Society of New Zealand, these 
Tongan islanders were the Vikings of the Pacific, the boldest 
mariners, the fiercest fighters, marvellous eaters and smiters, who in 
their forays left their mark far and wide in the genealogies of the ~ 
princely families and in the names of districts over all the larger and 
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more fertile islands as far north and east even as Tahiti and the 
Harvey group, where on the island of Mangaia there is just such 
another Tonga Town as the one near Apia. Well, about three hundred 
years ago a band of these redoubtable Tongan warriors reduced 
two or three of the larger islands of the Fiji group to abject vassal- 
ages, and a second war fleet poured its forces into Samoa and 
overran a great part of the island of Upolu. 

It will readily be gathered how keen would be the interest 
attaching to a cricket match between these old rivals, Tongan and 
Samoan. Add to this, that ever since the time of King George and 
the rise of the power of the European missionaries and their schools, 
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‘*A FORAGING PARTY OF MY NATIVE NEIGHBOUR’'S CH.CKENS” 


cricket had taken root and flourished exceedingly in the nursery of 
Tonga and all its outlying colonies. On the island of Tonga-tabu 
itself the native elevens for years past have maintained an unbeaten 
record against elevens of European residents and teams from visiting 
men-of-war. Of course I know quite well that a good metropolitan 
club would give a good game, and probably a single-innings defeat, 
to any existing Tongan eleven, provided that the match was played 
at home on a plumb wicket at Lord’s or the Oval. But on 
a rough-and-ready wicket in a South Sea island bush-town against 
bowling as fast as Brearley’s or Bradley’s, and against fielding as 
keen and catching as smart as Vine’s or Jessop’s, I venture to doubt 
whether they would find run-getting quite so easy a matter. 
Nevertheless, I resolved to try what the local native and residential 
talent of Apia could do even against such redoubtable opponents. 
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So I sent my cook down that very afternoon, who returned late 
at night in high glee to report that he had hurled a stout defiance in 
the teeth of these Philistines, and that the match had been fixed for 
the following Thursday. 

A Thursday, be it remarked, was the day set aside for the 
encounter, not a Saturday, which instead of being a half-holiday, as 
at home, is the busiest day of all the seven in Samoa and other 
Pacific lands, owing to a very thoughtful and sensible law enacting 
that the day before the Sabbath shall be a day set apart for the 
ingathering of food all the morning and afternoon, and the cooking 
of it in the evening, so that there shall be no work left to do nor any 
excuse remaining for breaking the day of rest. Therefore, in Samoa, 
Saturday is called Le aso toona’i, ‘‘ The day of gathering food.” So 
after much careful consideration we picked our eleven. 

The three sturdy half-caste brothers Frewin, carpenters by 
trade, good Catholics by creed, and as honest and trustworthy 
fellows as one could meet in the longest day’s journey; the two 
brothers Fynn, visitors from New Zealand, full of Irish wit and 
humour, the elder of whom after a jug of punch could reel off the 
good old Celtic song of ‘“‘ Drimmun Dhu,” alias “ Colley my Cow!” 
the lament of the Kerry peasant over the death of his poor black 
cow, in a fashion that would have delighted Charles Dickens or 
Sir Walter Scott, who discovered the very same song under the self- 
same title in the Highlands of Scotland. Next came Harold 
Chatfield, the son of the editor of The Samoa Times, and then the 
two Beethams, sons of a popular employé of the German firm. 

To these seven I added Paselu (Basil), a native teacher, and 
Totua, a fine young Hercules belonging to the great warrior-class of 
the Vai-Maungas (anglice, ‘‘ Mountain Torrents” or ‘‘ Hill Becks ”’), 
and lastly Charley Taylor, a half-caste, a fair bat anda clever good- 
humoured lad, with an extraordinary vocabulary of long polysyllabic 
English words which, like Sancho Panza with his proverbs, he would 
lug in neck and heels to garnish his conversation at the slightest 
provocation. 

It was. arranged that the match should be played on the polo- 
ground at Matautu, close to the British Consulate and the residence 
of Tofae, the native magistrate of the district, who, together with 
his neighbour Papalangi-Mativa, has for years past taken a most 
benevolent interest in the European residents and their sports. 

The evening before the match some of our opponents turned 
up to practise. When Beetham and I arrived we found a Tongan 
of gigantic stature, called David the elder, batting, knocking ball 
after ball over the heads and into the ribs of the spectators, and 
every now and then sending them crashing against the new weather- 
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board offices of The Samoa Times with such violence as to threaten 
Mr. Chatfield, senior, with a heavy bill for repairs, all to the great 
discomposure of the family taking tea on the front verandah. To 
prevent the ardour of our people being damped on the eve of the 
great encounter, we took up the bowling and sent the Tongan 
champion a few fast yorkers, which he in his eagerness generally hit 
across at until, disgusted at his middle stump being so frequently sent 
flying out of the ground, he flung down the bat and took up the ball. 

Bowling at a great pace he fairly frightened out several of the 
native batsmen, but before long some of our European contingent 
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‘* FLUNG DOWN THE BAT AND TOOK UP THE BALL” 


faced him fearlessly, and sent his fastest deliveries whizzing into the 
palm and orange groves behind the field of play. Then we went 
home to supper, feeling that we had done our best to restore the 
local confidence. 

About ten o’clock next morning we were all assembled on the 
ground, where a goodly crowd of natives from all the surrounding dis- 
tricts and a considerable number of European residents had poured in. 
Many were standing, and still more were seated in a ring on the 
grass, or dotted in picturesque groups on the floors of the native 
thatched huts, the row of spectators nearest to the field of play 
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holding up mats as a sort of shield against the possible impact of a 
fast-flying ball. 

Before long the Tongans came marching in, bat on shoulder, 
in gay procession, dressed all in holiday garb, in native kilts or loin- 
cloths of blue and white Manchester stuff, and in brilliant tunics of 
purple, orange-yellow, and scarlet silk. Some of them wore a 
red aute or hibiscus flower set jauntily behind the ear, which, 
against the rich brown skin of the Herculean wearer, produced a 
striking and most picturesque effect. They were indeed a fine 
soldierly-looking set of fellows, deep-bearded, broad-chested, loose- 
limbed, active and lithe as cats, each man looking fit to play for a 
king’s ransom. 

Whilst the ground is being marked out and the umpires and 
scorers appointed, I here give the names of our redoubtable opponents, 
the finest flower of the manhood of Tonga Town. They read rather 
like those of Red Indian heroes out of a novel of Fenimore Cooper’s, 
or like those of the members of Gregory’s Aboriginal Australian 
Eleven that visited these shores some forty years ago. The list 
will possess an interest peculiarly its own to those interested in the 
life and ways of primitive and half-civilised races, showing the 
influence gaining ground amongst them of the teaching of the 
missionaries; both of which currents of thought, the half-savage 
and the Christian, the student of folk-lore and history can here 
clearly descry running side by side. 

(1) Faha Wild Pandanus Flower ”’). 
(2) Hé (‘‘ Grasshopper ”’). 
(3) Tau (“ Propriety ”’). 
(4) Tavita I. (‘‘ David the Elder,” capt.) 
(5) Tavita II. (‘* David the Younger ”’). 
(6) Palu (‘‘ Stew,” or Decoction of Medicinal Herbs”). 
(7) Mitaele Michael”’). 
(8) Komako (‘‘ Goldfinch ’’). 
(9) Siasia Haughty”’). 

(10) Lau-taimi (‘‘ Thyme Leaf”). 

(11) Atunuku (“ Group of Islands ”’). 

(12) Tomasi (‘‘ Thomas ”’). 

(13) Moko-Fisi (‘‘ Black Lizard of Fiji”). 

Winning the toss, or rather the spin of a bat twirled in the old 
Eton fashion, “ round or flat,” I sent my side in first, and a very 
poor show indeed we made on our first essay: David the Elder and 
Palu, well backed up by some wonderfully smart fielding, disposing 
of us for a paltry 46. When Tonga Town went in to bat, there were 
some spells of very brisk hitting. One poor old man sitting in one 
of the native huts, his eyes cast upwards, placidly engaged in sucking 
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the natural lemonade from a fresh green coco-nut, received a fast- 
driven ball full in the chest. Not an ill-word escaped that meek 
old soul, who raising his feeble voice cried—‘‘ No atu! Malosi! 
Fa’afita’i lo’uta! Ua leleile ta!”—‘‘ Never mind! Fine stroke! Well 
hit! Thanks!” Nevertheless, nothing discouraged, our bowlers and 
fielders stuck to their work pluckily: loud rounds of applause from 
the masses of spectators greeting the downfall of the wicket of each 
bearded giant; our visitors’ innings closing for the moderate total 
of 93. The mid-day meal was then taken, a truly sumptuous spread. 

We all sat down, some upon the greensward under the shade 
of the palms, others upon mats within the crowded thatched huts 
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‘*THE TONGANS CAME MARCHING IN, BAT ON SHOULDER” 


of the natives. Plates were mostly represented by layers of fresh 
green banana leaves, and although there were plenty of knives and 
forks, most of the company preferred to fall back upon the instru- 
ments of primitive man. Whole pigs, steam-baked in the native 
ovens, were carried in, together with abundance of good salt beef, 
a keg of which I had furnished at my own!charge and with my own 
hands assisted in conveying up to the ground, for fear of accidents 
on the way. Baked breadfruit was provided in great quantities, 
and yams of an excellent mealiness lay side by side with the pretty 
grey-mottled root of the talo or edible arum, with its mingled 
flavour of new potato and good Scotch oatmeal. At the elbow of 
each guest lay a small pilelof green coco-nuts, the ready-made stone 
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ginger beer of the tropics. There was fish of various kinds, and 
plenty of tough island fowl. 

In a twinkling grace was said, and all hands set to in earnest. 
Our visitors, elated at their good fortune, partook most heartily 
of everything eatable within reach, stretching forth eager hands 
upon pork and salt beef, upon fowl and upon fish. 

All sorts of native entrées and puddings succeeded the more 
solid fare, and melted away like magic. Great golden bunches of 
ripe bananas were borne in slung on poles, just as the huge clusters 
of grapes from the Promised Land of Canaan were carried of old by 
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‘*‘WHOLE BAKED PIGS WERE CARRIED IN" 


the Israelites’ scouts, one bunch between each pair of bearers, and 
speedily met with a similar fate. 

All this while the maidens of Tofae’s household were busy 
grating, pounding, and squeezing out the root of the kava into the 
tanoa of ceremony—huge round, shallow bowls of some dark-brown 
wood, mounted on three short feet, of a wonderful polish without, 
and of a beautiful mother-of-pearl iridescence within. The kava, or 
as the Fijians call it, the yanggona or angona, was served out liber- 
ally in cups of polished coco-nut shell. Many were the toasts drunk, 
and interminable the complimentary speeches delivered in honour of 
the Tongan visitors under the ancient name of the Ati-Satalava, in 
honour of the prominent Europeans present, in honour of the distin- 
guished chiefs and householders of the neighbourhood, and lastly of 
Tofae, the good-natured local magistrate, who had placed his house, 
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his tenants’ huts, his native ovens, and the services of his retainers 
at our disposal to help forward our picnic, and who, moreover, had 
given over the malae or village green for our use both for this 
important fixture, and for whatever other matches with local teams 
or elevens from the officers and crews of men-of-war we might 
require it. So the reader will readily imagine that speech-making 
and kava-drinking flowed on smoothly for a considerable time. 

I may here remark in vindication of the qualities of a noble root, 
sometimes to my mind rather rudely assailed, that the visible effect 
of kava-drinking is a tonic bracing of the bodily and mental powers 
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‘*THE APIA CAPTAIN CAME ALONG WITH A HARD-HIT INNINGS OF 51”’ 


unaccompanied by the depression following the consumption of 
alcohol. I can only say that, used in moderation, as I took very 
good care that our party should use it, kava is a very much more 
suitable drink for a hot climate than arrack or brandy, rum or 
whisky, or any other kind of the white man’s fire-water ; or even the 
light lager-beer of which the German residents in Samoa and the 
Marshall Islands are so fond. The flavour of well-made kava, I 
may observe, resembles nothing so much as a brew of cold coffee and 
milk without sugar, with a mingled aroma of ginger, pepper, and 
nutmeg. 

When at last the memorable banquet was over we went in for 
our second innings with a most firm determination of wiping off the 
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arrears. We scored about forty runs before our first wicket fell, 
thanks to some rather slack fielding of our opponents after their 
wonderful gastronomic feats amongst the pigs and yams. The 
lightning bowling of the Tongans gradually lost its sting, the 
Apia captain came along with a hard-hit innings of 51, W. Fynn 
made 25 by steady play, our tail batsmen contributed useful odds 
and ends, and that kind useful creature Mr. Extras also helping 
materially to swell our score, we amassed the excellent total of 174, 
leaving Tonga Town 128 to get to win. 

As the sun was fast westering the bearded giants went in once 
more, wearied by their leather-hunting all through the long tropical 
afternoon. For the second time, to the great jubilation of the crowd, 
David the Elder, after making three or four magnificent hits, foolishly 
ran himself out. His comrades who followed batted for the most 
part half-heartedly, and in spite of gallant endeavours by Faha, 
David the Younger, and Atunuku to turn the tide, the innings 
ended for a modest 63, and Apia had won a glorious victory amidst 
the frantic plaudits of the great ring of spectators. Thus ended a 
really fine match. 

May we see one of these days, in these times of cheap and rapid 
transit, many such another good game under the Southern Cross, 
fought out to a finish by teams from Auckland and Wellington 
making a winter tour amongst these isles of Eden lying at their 
very doors. 

May we see before long, under the classic shadow of oak and 
ash and elm that line the beautiful playing-grounds of our great 
public schools, a chosen team of cricketers from some Japanese 
university following the good example set them this year by their 
brother students of Pennsylvania, upholding the honour of their 
country under the peaceful banner of the grand old game which 
north, south, east, and west has spread its innocent spell, teaching 
to the sons of Adam, brothers all—be they white or black, brown or 
red—its grand lessons of pluck and endurance, of good temper, and 
of cheery hardihood. 
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AFTERNOON SPINNING ON SOWLEY POND 


TWO DAYS ON SOWLEY POND 


BY EDWARD F. SPENCE 


I REACHED the lake at about the time when fashionable London 
goes to bed during the season; strange to say, the water had a 
rather dissipated air. Indeed, the lake—‘‘ pond” by discourtesy 
titl—reminded me of a café in the morning before the waiters 
have cleaned it. On the surface lay a curious kind of scum, the 
nature of which I could not guess; possibly it was a little like 
the ‘‘ breaking the water” typical of the Shropshire meres. A 
quantity of swan feathers were floating about, and masses of weed— 
of weed, the angler’s enemy and necessary friend—were coming across 
under the influence of the north-west wind, or rather N.N.W., 
during which our pond is at its kindest to the angler. A white mist 
was hanging about in patches, not as thick as the cotton wool 
fogs of the Broads, yet chilly and damp. The sun had risen and 
there was plenty of light, but he had not climbed the chain of trees 
which, with hardly a break, runs round our pond, a distance 
of about two miles. 

What was the angler’s enterprise before the day was decently 
warmed? He was merely going to catch some bream if he could. 
The bream fisher must work betimes, for it is the early worm that 
catches the bream. ‘“ Bream!” say the lordly anglers of game 
fishes, “bream!” The scorn which a dry-fly artist can put into the 
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word is prodigious. Yet why not catch a few of the bellows fish, 
which the villagers are very fond of eating, before taking the long 
ride over to the Test, where the chance of killing a trout or gray- 
ling is ridiculously small even during the one evening hour when 
the rise is on. 

Moreover our bream are rare humourists. They do not fight 
very much when they are hooked as a rule, unless they are big, 
and it is disagreeable to handle the stupid-looking fellows; but 
they really are very cunning and cautious. Big shoals exist, 
but of late years few people have made large bags. They know the 
game better than we do. As noiselessly as a burglar on business I 
row to the two poles and fasten up the punt. The ground-baiting 
has been done over-night and the depth taken. Two rods, both 
long, so that the float can be put out simply over the swim, a fine 
gut cast drawn for the hook lengths, thin quill floats and a shot or 
two, complete the outfit. A Stewart tackle for one rod, a fine round- 
bent hook for the other; two lively worms, one threaded, the other 
loosely looped, and then patience. Job ought to have tried bream- 
fishing—it might have spoilt his record. Hour after hour, not a 
sign of a fish; pipe after pipe smoked, and the angler with nothing 
to do but look at the birds, the almost songless September birds. 
What a pity they have not a greater sense of art and do not sing 
for love of music instead of abandoning their song when its 
immediate function is fulfilled. Certainly, to be just, the swans do 
their best, and our one family makes a good many noises, all ridiculous 
indeed, save the song of the wings when papa or mamma takes 
a flight. The young ones (there are five of them) cannot fly; indeed, 
they do not attempt flight, they are not “out” yet, though some- 
times one sees a gleam of white under their pretty brown frocks. 
Although there will soon be plenty of coot I have only seen two, 
and rather suspect they are moorhens; they never come near 
us or permit us to approach them. The teal and the mallard 
keep to.the two ends of the pond, east and west, and are rarely 
on the water or in the rushes anywhere near the middle: this is 
folly with a reason; folly, for it is easy to get within gun-shot at 
each end, since the pond grows narrow; but as a reason the celery 
beds which exist give the birds food and a flavour almost equal to 
that of the epicure’s joy, the canvas-back duck of the bay with a 
name dear to English mariners. 

The sun is high in the brilliant sky, the white mist has crept 
away, the swan feathers now glitter on crystal water—and I 
begin to think of abandoning my quest for the uncertain bream 
and gratifying a very certain craving for breakfast. All of a 
sudden, though not looking at the floats, I become aware that 
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something is happening. One of them, the white-tipped quill, 
has been set to such a depth that it lies prone when undisturbed. 
You must have several inches of gut lying on the bottom; everyone 
agrees as to that. I notice that the tip is lifted a little from the 
water as if it were pivoted at the lower end, then it is dropped 
suddenly. This is repeated several times, and with such a furtive 
air that it calls to my mind the figure of a clown pretending to be 
dead, but raising his head cautiously from time to time to see whether 
anything of interest is happening. After a little while “‘ Joey” gets 
tired of these tactics and stands up boldly, then sinks half-way. This 
is the time when not to strike. Anon “ Joey” puts himself at an angle 


FISHING FOR BAIT 


of forty-five degrees to the surface, and goes off for a constitutional ; 
he has a staggering gait, and moves in a devious, erratic course. I 
doubt whether‘he could pass the police test and say “ British con- 
stitution.” Then he lies down flat fifteen feet from where he started. 
All is still, still as the Row in September. Has the bream left the 
bait? Goodness knows. Why not strike earlier? Because the 
fish has merely had a loose bit of the worm between its lips. 
It has been prospecting and is suspicious—the fish is as distrustful 
as a diplomatist of a concession too easily made. During all this 
time I have remained quiet with rod untouched: I have not held my 
breath, because I do not possess the lung control of a pearl diver, or 
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of Mr. Finney. Suddenly ‘‘ Joey” totters to his feet like a weary 
gladiator making a supreme effort, then down he plops and up goes 
the rod point. The first fish is a good one, three and a half pounds, 
and fights stoutly; but there is no haven of refuge for him to reaach— 
he might win if he were to get round the pole, but never thinks 
of such atrick. The tench attempt that manceuvre, but they are 
cleverer. Indeed, though I hesitate to tell the tale, I can state 
honestly that one of them, before taking the decisive plunge, came 
right up to the top of the water to see what was going on. It had 
played the same manceuvres with the float as the bream, and when 
the quill was lying flat fifteen feet or so from its original position, I 
saw the fish with its head half out of the water, a tench about the 
size of a tea-tray, which, alas! I did not catch, for it got off after 
one tremendous dive. 

The tench were a wonderfully even lot. I caught or saw 
captured during my visit about seventy; and, putting one little one 
aside, the biggest was two pounds twelve, the smallest two 
pounds five, and about two-thirds of them were exactly two pounds 
seven. 

By half-past eight I had netted only nine bream weighing about 
twenty-five pounds; each had taken two minutes or more before being 
hooked, yet the bubbles showed that many were routing about, ten 
feet below the float; and I missed more than I caught through 
striking at an early stage of the proceedings, in the hope that the 
Stewart tackle might render this procedure successful ; once or twice 
it did. The last bream I hooked was a little one, barely halfa 
pound. I had almost got hold of it to lift it in, when there was a 
swirl, a splash, and a snap. A dusky form appeared for a second 
and carried away my prey; for one of the jack, the lords of 
the lake, was in want of a breakfast. Off went the captor, and 
my hopes in the fight were high, for the bream was on the 
Stewart tackle, with probably one hook or two outside its mouth. 
“*Never hurry a jack,” is an adage, and one remembers Leach’s 
picture of an old gentleman saying so to an angler whose hooks 
are in a snag. So I waited till the pike stopped, and then I 
waited till it went on again, in the meantime getting in the other 
rod and setting the punt free from the poles. When I struck, the 
pike came up with a rush, had a good look at me, disliked the 
picture, and darted off. There is a dilemma in such cases; if you 
play the fish hard, the light rod or fine tackle may break; if you do 
not, every second is against you, as the gut may be severed by the 
cruel teeth. Luckily the rushes were two hundred yards away, and 
after he had gonea third of the distance, and had been “‘ hand lined ” 
several times out of the weeds, his strength was exhausted, and a 
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handsome little fish of five pounds was added to the basket. And 
so home to breakfast, hungry and happy. 
* * * * * 

The scene does not shift, but the time does. It is mid-October. 
We had been praying for rain. The north-east wind continued over- 
long, and the drought too rarely interrupted had made the lake 
as clear as crystal and as lifeless, so the fish fed languidly. It was 
an abominably steady wind; sometimes it went round a little way 
timidly with the sun, promising not fair weather, but continuance of 
it. The rain has come at last. A few days ago donkeys were 
braying, and the barometer had been dancing, the sun had retired 
night after night to a couch ominous with pale green tints. ‘It 


SAFE AT LAST 


never rains but it pours,” the proverb says; it rarely pours but it 
floods at Sowley, for the scourings of the New Forest, old enough 
now for another name, thicken it quickly by the little stream in the 
west, and it clears very slowly. We had been praying for rain; 
but, like the prayer for protection of the young lady in Monsieur, 
Madame et Bébé, ours had a qualifying clause of “‘not too much.” 
The lake had risen, and under the gladdening moisture the fields 
had grown green—green and white, for the mushrooms were out in 
the pasture lands as if it had been snowing, a snow embellished by 
fairy tracts of yellow fungi. 

So one evening we were fishing for bait after two or three days 
in dreary, dirty, but lovely London—London, the fairest, and almost 
the foulest, of great cities—London, a dreamland of delicate 
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traceries, when seen in the dawn from the Surrey side—London, 
the gloomy ant-hill to the unobservant dwellers. The punt held 
bottles of pickled fish: bleak and gudgeon, dace and sprats, had 
been soaked in formalin and were bright and hard, and competent 
to catch the cruel pike. However, I prefer fresh bait from the 
pond: the vivid rudd, the less brilliant roach, or the zebra perch, 
my chosen lure when the lake is bright; though angling authors, 
like the sheep of Panurge, have followed the false track of an old 
writer, who declared that pike were afraid of the perch’s spines. 
Rudd were coming in gaily, and so, too, roach. The tench, no doubt, 
were mud-gathering, and the bream had gone to sleep, and we were 
as likely to catch carp, of which the lake has a good store, as to 
lure the furtive rabbits from the banks. The last bream had 
disappeared a week before. It was almost in the boat, when some- 
thing enormous leaped out, nearly grabbing my hand, tore it off the 
hook, and disappeared. Not long ago a pet spaniel swimming to 
the boat was so mauled by a fresh-water shark that it had to be 
shot. There are monsters in our lake—still. 

I missed many bait because I was interested in the swans: the 
old lady and gentleman were teaching the girls how to fly. I feel 
confident that the five cygnets are girls, they have such a charming 
lady-like air and “prunes and prisms” manner. The big birds 
were collected on the shallows, whither they went each evening for 
practice. It seemed foolish, since there was less of a cushion in 
case they came “ker-blunk.” First the cygnets dried their 
feathers, each one after the other laboriously flapping her wings 
across her breast, in the manner of a cabman slapping himself to get 
warm, and afterwards coiling the wings up, slowly and elaborately, 
as if, like an earwig after flight, she had to put a very big wing into 
a very small case and stow it away with the packing skill of a ship’s 
steward. Afterwards, flopping desperately, they rushed on top of 
the water, churning it up as if the five were a big flock of coot pre- 
paring to rise. They struggled frantically, with a kind of coot que 
cotte frenzy, and Louisa—I think it was Louisa—got up a foot or 
two, and then came down with a Daedalus bang. The woodpecker, 
seeming amused, flew backwards and forwards two or three times, 
uttering his foolish squawk. The rabbits fled to the edge of the 
wood, and were so much diverted that they forgot to nibble; and 
the mallard and teal, looking like ginger-beer bottles with wings, 
circled round and round in admiration and contempt. Even a little 
flock of sea birds appeared to be entertained. Gregory, the boat- 
man, called them ‘‘ Oxey birds ’’—I cannot identify them by such a 
name in my trifling library, but found that they figured in the 
poulterer’s list at 1s. 6d. a dozen, and were said to be larger than 
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larks, but there were never any in stock for me to see. That 
evening I saw my first owl in the air, the uncaged air: a big fluff 
of dirty amber meandering level with the pond (like the poet 
Montgomery’s inconceivable stream), and uttering a burlesque upon 
the “‘To-woo” of the big owl who every night chivalrously, but 


with a want of wisdom, announces to all the mice and voles that 
he is upon the war-path. 

We had plenty of bait the next morning, and the wind was in 
the west, when, according to the ancient saw, the fish bite the best. 
Young angler, have no confidence in the old rhyme! Remember in 


HIS MASTER'S PIKE 


such matters the comment of Jeremy Bentham on the phrase about 
the wisdom of the ancients, that they really were the young people, 
and we are the old who have the benefit of all their experience as 
well as ours. Angle when you can, and fish hard, and never mind 
what the wind is doing so long as there is any; and even when the 
water is as still as a billiard-cloth you may catch the fish of a life- 
time. The authors of the old jingle were more afraid of the north 
and of the east wind than are the fish, and tried to hide their 
weather cowardice by the sham wisdom of the doggerel. And yet 
the wind, and the changes of it, affect the feeding of the fish, but 
not according to any simple laws or general rules. 

My friend and I laboured all the morning vainly: to be 
truthful, we caught one pike, but it was rather an insult than a 
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pike, being little larger than the bait which it mauled. So he went 
off to golf after lunch, vowing that to spin was to waste time. It 
was about three o’clock, and I had toiled and spun with a wasted 
energy that might have made the lilies laugh. Suddenly something 
happened. My rod was dragged almost out of my hand, as if 
the bait had been struck by a train. I shouted to the boatman, 
‘* Pull into the middle! ”’ and a moment later said sadly, ‘ It’s off!” 
But still I reeled in as fast as I could, for hundreds of thousands of 
pike owe their lives to the fact that young anglers, after striking, 
have ceased to wind in, believing that the fish has got off, because they 
have felt no resistance, on account of the fact that the wily pike has 
hastened toward the boat or bank hoping to get a slack line and 
shake the galling hooks out of his mouth with a thousand teeth. 
Some seconds later a tremendous tug sent the blood through my 
veins at turbine speed, and then the fish sailed gravely with steady 
strain towards the open. A few moments later the rod unbent. The 
lip hook was left on the tackle; the stout new gimp, bought at the 
dearest house and only tied that morning, had been sawn through 
by the long sharp teeth which look like canines and occupy the 
place of molars in the murderous jaw of the pike. 

Whilst I was replacing the tackle and wishing that I had a 
bargee to speak for me, a crashing noise on the lake attracted my 
attention. The cygnets were trying to fly, right out in the open, 
and Louisa—I think it was Louisa—had got up and come a cropper ; 
but her next sister was moving along splendidly, and then Louisa 
struggled again, this time successfully; and number three was on the 
wing. Thy seemed to have cast off their brown frocks and to be 
clad in virgin white, and though a little faltering, somewhat serpen- 
tine in their course, kept in the air for a quarter of a mile with a 
tremendous exertion and very low trajectory, till they slid somewhat 
tamely on to the water with little of the musketry-volley crash of the 
old birds: and the song of the cygnets’ wings, the true aeolian music 
of the swan, was no better than a gusty, piping treble. But there 
were others: the last two of the quintette failed utterly, and when 
they found themselves deserted for the first time in their brief lives 
set up the most piteous squeaking and squalling imaginable, and 
swam as hard as they could to join the family. Their plaintive cries 
reminded me of a baby mallard that I once saw on the north-east of 
Slapton Ley. Mother Duck, frightened by a dog, had dashed from her 
nest followed by the brood ; but one duckling came out a little late, 
made a false start, and swam madly in the wrong direction. Mother 
Duck was no mathematician, did not even know how many ducklings 
made five, and swam off with what she thought the whole of her 
family ; and the little lost duckling, wasting its energy in lamentable 
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cries, ploughed the waves—there was quite a ripple on the water— 
till it disappeared suddenly. Was it caught in the weeds like the 
‘juvenile lead” in Mr. Stephen Phillips's Herod, or did one of the big 
pike of the Ley make a change in its diet? I have often wondered 
whether Mother Duck ever discovered the loss. After all, it is some- 
times a blessing not to be a Cocker or Colenso. No such tragedy 
overtook the deserted cygnets, who at last joined the family and 
found that their sisters had become brown again. 

I began to spin once more, this time with a pickled sprat and 
hooks on stout Hercules gimp, tied down to the bait with fine copper 
wire. At last, when the shining sea fish was skimming over the 
weeds, I saw a sort of brown shadow cross it ; so did the boatman, 
for he pulled out hard as soon as I had struck. The reel hummed, 
the pike dived into the weeds: for two minutes or so it was pull devil, 
pull baker—delicacy of feeling forbids me to say which was the 
baker—and we went back reluctantly to do a bit of hand-lining. 
Before I could get the line without giving slack the jack had almost 
reached the rushes; but with fatal folly he paused, and so, “ risking 
all to gain all,’”’ I pulled him steadily without use of the rod till he 
came out to the open, and then played him from the reel: and to 
he went, and fro he rushed, and down he plunged, and up he came, 
and out he jumped with a clear space between him and the water 
and a big crash and splash when he fell. Then poor Jack took to 
swimming fondly in circles, each less in diameter than the former, 
till at last, with my old net in my hand, I leaned over and drew him 
into it, and then we murdered him pleasantly with a soda-water 
bottle. No monster, no record pike, no heavy short fish with a pot 
belly, like those from some lakes; but a fellow with a large head and 
big teeth, a long lithe body beautifully marked and bright as sunshine, 
weighing sixteen and a half pounds and exactly a metre in length. 
If he had eaten his dinner, which was not the case, for he was as 
empty as a coronation ode, he might have weighed twenty pounds. 
I’or some stuffed fish look bigger and others less than their recorded 
weight, because of the fact that one weighs them all in, or none in: 
and a jack is quite willing to give accommodation to more than half 
his own weight of diet. My jack, poor fellow, failed to reach stuffing 
standard, and so is only recorded by a snapshot or two and by the 
preservation of his handsome head. 
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Bic GAME SHOOTING ON THE EguaTtor. By Captain E. A. 
Dickinson, F.R.G.S., with an Introduction by Sir Charles 
Norton Eliot, K.C.M.G. Illustrated. London: John Lane. 
1907. 

A captious critic might say that seeing how many books have 
been published on Natural History, a man comes late in the day 
who now begins to make chapters out of the lion, the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, and so on. This may be; but many authors of the 
volumes indicated have had no practical experience of the creatures 
about which they write, and it is always interesting to have an 
intelligent man’s personal impressions. On the whole we are 
inclined to welcome Captain Dickinson’s book, though it is true that 
he has little that is novel to tell his readers. The volume is copiously 
illustrated with photographs, which will enable the reader to obtain 
an accurate idea of the beasts described and of the country they 
inhabit, and for those who are likely to visit these districts the 
information will be found of considerable value. 

The introductory chapter may be studied with advantage by all 
big game hunters, the novice for the sake of instruction, the more 
experienced because he will like to know to what extent his methods 
coincide with those of the author. You can never make sure of a 
shot, and Captain Dickinson urges the sportsman not to attempt 
improbabilities. Anything at 300 yards should be avoided, as a hard 
and fast rule—z2oo is too far, he says, especially as with care and 
patience 80 or even 60 yards can often be reached. Also he empha- 
sises the necessity for absolute stillness if an animal looks up when 
being approached. If you have raised your foot to take another 
step keep it raised, the completest immobility is essential. The 
only drawback to this, in our experience, is that the moment you 
cautiously begin to move is usually the moment when the quarry, 
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after resuming its feed, raises its head for another look. If once 
you have cause to believe that you have been seen your prospect of 
success is small, unless a snapshot at the flying animal proves 
successful. 

The author has a few things to say about equatorial beast 
which are not known to everybody. An elephant never rests, he 
tells us, according to our use of the word. Except in water he can- 
not lie down on his side, as he would be unable to rise ; so he stands, 
usually on three legs, swinging the fourth. Whether a wounded 
elephant or a wounded buffalo is the more vindictive and dangerous 
is a question on which authorities are not decided. Captain Dickin- 
son declares that when badly-wounded elephants have discovered 
the whereabouts of their pursuers ‘‘ they are the most formidable and 
awe-inspiring animals to be met with in the world,” and he repeats 
a gruesome story of an elephant laboriously destroying a tree in order 
to reach its enemy in the branches; but he speaks of the buffalo in not 
dissimilar terms, and the peccary, which does not of course come into 
the book, must not be forgotten. Of all animals in the jungle the 
buffalo ‘* possesses far and away the best sense of hearing,” we are 
told, and his patience must be inexhaustible. ‘‘To my own know- 
ledge,” the author writes, ‘‘ he will stand for two mortal hours abso- 
lutely motionless, quietly listening.” If wounded in thick scrub his 
practice is to run, then to retrace his steps parallel to his path, and 
lie up within two or three yards of his former track. The hunted 
becomes the hunter. 

The strong point of the giraffe is his extraordinary eyesight, and 
as he looks from an elevation by reason of the length of his neck he 
sees everything, though Captain Dickinson does not think the crea- 
ture’s great height explains his marvellous powers of perception. 
Giraffes ‘‘seem to have the faculty of detecting moving objects. 
When eight hundred or a thousand yards from the sportsman they 
will canter away.” 

Lions and rhinoceroses are very briefly treated, but more is said 
about the various antelope to be met with. He must be a practised 
sportsman who can at once distinguish between Waller’s gazelle, 
Grant’s, Roberts’, Peters’, and Thomson’s, all of which here figure. 
A retreating herd of impalah is one of the most curious sights ; 
they go off with a series of the most tremendous bounds, as if they 
were flying. The hartebeest is said to be so called because it is 
such a “hard beast”’ to kill, and the amount of well-directed lead it 
will carry away is amazing. They are sensible brutes, however. 
** When found lying down in the middle of the day three or four are 
invariably seen posted round the herd, usually standing on old ant- 
heaps, or on a little rise.” 
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Zebras are particularly troublesome, and the flesh is too strong 
for the white man, though the natives are fond of it. “It is very 
few zebras that have enough sense of decency to disappear quietly,” 
Captain Dickinson says; ‘‘ they usually neigh in the most shocking 
way, and that in a peculiarly high-pitched tone,” the consequence 
being that they frighten game which the sportsman hoped he was 
approaching successfully. Pigsticking has been started in Nairobi 
‘** with some small success”; the pigs ‘‘ come on,” but not with the 
determination of their Indian cousins. Useful chapters on ‘‘ Game 
Preservation ’’ and on the regulations in force are included, and the 
photographs are excellent. 


THE LiFE STory.oF A SQUIRREL. By T.C. Bridges. London: 
Adam and Charles Black. 1907. 


This is the last issued of a series which includes The Black 
Bear, The Cat, The Dog, The Fox, and The Rat—with the last of 
which we could have dispensed, and it is fervently to be hoped that 
the threatened general campaign against this most noxious of pests 
will be carried out with unremitting vigour. The squirrel, however, 
is a charming little creature, and Mr. Bridges has an extraordinarily 
intimate acquaintance with him. Nipper, as the diminutive hero 
is called, writes his own life so far as it had gone, and describes 
many thrilling adventures. When very young he narrowly evaded 
capture by a rough who climbed the tree where he lived, but his 
escape was only for a time, he fell into evil hands, to be rescued by 
the squire’s son Harry, who, after a pitched battle with the abductor, 
obtained possession of Nipper, and the two loved each other dearly. 
Harry had to go to London, leaving his pet, who ran away one day, 
and had terrible adventures in a dry well with a colony of rats. 
‘Cruel, cunning, and treacherous, the grey Hanoverian rat,” Nipper 
declares, ‘‘is the most detested and despised of all the animals, and 
the vile odour of his unclean body at once drives away all other 
creatures from the neighbourhood. For myself I have, and always 
had, a perfect horror of rats. Mother once told us a ghastly story 
of how one of our people, accidentally caught in a steel trap, was 
literally eaten alive by rats.” 

Of course, Nipper gets away, or he would not have been able to 
write the book. He resumes his wild life, having luckily come 
across his family in the woods. Here a wild cat reduces all the 
little animals to a state of mortal terror, and as nearly as possible 
secures Nipper for dinner; but ultimately he is saved from imminent 
death by his old friend Harry, with whom he is delighted to go and 
live again. Pleasant little sketches of woodland life are given, and 
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we are made to realise what a squirrel’s existence may probably be. 
Mr. Bridges is a keen observer, as is shown by such details as the 
old rabbit, with an idea that a fox or weasel is on the prowl, 
knocking the ground with a hind leg as a signal to the colony who 
are playing about to scamper back to their holes. The book is 
illustrated in colour. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE Links. By Henry Leach. London: 
Methuen & Co. 1907. 


Mr. Leach is known as an enthusiast on golf and everything 
belonging to it, and here he discourses about all sorts of subjects on 
which the golfer will delight to dwell. What is the best season for 
the game? If anyone asks the question he will find various answers. 
‘* There is nothing like the winds of March for testing the golfer in 
every department of his play.” Still, “the 1st of September is 
a fine date for the golfer, for it seems to mark for him the 
beginning of the period of play which is best of the whole year.” 
Nevertheless, ‘‘ when October comes we bid her a very loyal and 
joyful welcome, for we have come to regard her as the queen of the 
months for golf.’ Notwithstanding all of which, ‘‘ when the winds 
blow and the rains pour down we discover the true worth of the 
golfer,’’ and what it comes to is that the game has no season. 

Of the anecdotes that Mr. Leach tells there is a very pleasant 
one of old Tom Morris. He was in sore difficulties one day, when 
Captain Broughton happened to pass and told him to pick up his 
ball—it was no use. Tom said he might hole it. ‘If you do Ill 
give you £50,” the captain replied. ‘‘‘Done!’ responded Tom, and 
thereupon made one more stroke with his iron club, and lo! the ball 
hopped on to the green and glided on and on towards the hole, 
hesitated as it came nearer to it, curled round towards it, crept 
nearer and nearer till it was on the lip—and down! He had holed ! 
Then said the triumphant Tom, ‘ That will make a nice little nest 
egg for me to put in the bank’; and the captain, looking serious, 
went his way.’’ When he offered Tom the cheque, however, he 
steadfastly refused to take it. 

The story is told of the first Haskell ball. Mr. Wirk and 
Mr. Haskell made it themselves, gave it to a professional to try, and 
with the very first shot he carried a bunker that had never been 
carried before, beating the best drive that had ever been made on 
that course by many yards. It became obvious that this was a great 
discovery. 

We scarcely think that Mr. Leach is quite correct in saying 
that “it is rarely the convert to golf maintains any regular associa- 
tion with other sports unless he is of such complete leisure that it is 
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impossible for golf alone to fill up his hours.”” The many cricketers 
who play the other game skilfully seem to contradict this assertion ? 
There is a chapter on holing with the tee shot, a feat which seems 
little short of miraculous; but Mr. L. S. Anderson, secretary of the 
Royal Portrush Club, has done it no fewer than seven times! A 
quaint incident is that of a Montreal art dealer who broke an old 
lady’s cottage window with a drive. He expressed his readiness to 
have it mended, but the owner declared that he had also broken the 
glass of a picture, and he bought the damaged painting for a 
sovereign, with which she was well content. On getting it home, 
however, he found that it was a Teniers, and sold it for £500, of 
which it is satisfactory to know he sent the astonished old woman 
half. 

The missing of easy putts is one of the exasperations of golf, 
and Mr. Leach relates how, in the Open Championship of 1905, 
when Vardon, Braid, Taylor, and Herd were playing, three of the 
four failed in putts of less than a yard! Croquet, it is held, destroys 
capacity for golf. There is an anecdote of A and B, keen rivals on 
the links, B usually giving A three strokes. A match was arranged, 
but A said he could not play till afternoon, as he was engaged for 
a morning’s croquet at the house where he was staying; and on this 
occasion, convinced that the croquet would put A off, B gave him five 
strokes. A won easily. B reasoned that he had never before known 
a man able to putt after playing croquet—and A had holed a ten- 
yarder ; but it appeared that he had abandoned the mallet and spent 
his morning practising putting instead, so that what effect croquet 
might have had remains undecided. A learned chapter on ‘“‘ The 
Trajectory of the Ball” will interest scientific golfers. Professor 
Tait remains the authority, and it will be remembered that it was to 
this magazine that he contributed his famous essay on ‘ Long 
Driving.” 


THE SCIENCE OF Dry FLY FISHING AND SALMON FLY FISHING. By 
Fred. G. Shaw, F.G.S. Illustrated. London: John Murray. 
1907. 

This is a second edition of Mr. Shaw’s excellent work. He had 
determined, he tells us, to write a new book on ‘‘ The Science of 
Salmon Fishing,” but on reconsideration he determined to utilise 
his matter in the revision of the original publication, which conse- 
quently contains much that is new. Mr. Shaw is an amateur champion 
fly caster, he is also possessed of no small literary skill, and his 
chapters are authoritative and valuable; but he is a naturalist as 
well, and his account of the salmon from the deposition of the ova 
to the development of the full-grown fish includes practically all that 
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is to be known on the subject. The vexed question as to whether 
salmon feed in fresh water is discussed at length, as it usually is 
when writers start upon it. According to the author, the record 
catch of salmon was made on the 30th of August, 1897, by Mr. A. M. 
Naylor, in the Grimersta River, Lewis, N.B. In nine hours he 
got no fewer than fifty-four fish. The total take for six days was 
338 salmon and 71 sea trout of an average weight of 6 lb. 


NAVIGATING THE AIR. A Scientific Statement of the Progress of 
Aeronautical Science up to the Present Time. By the Aero 
Club of America. Illustrated. London: W.Heinemann. 1907. 
The Publication Committee of the Aero Club has diligently 
collected material for the history of air navigation, starting from the 
motor-driven balloon La France, which in 1884 was the first airship 
that had ever returned to its starting point. Since then things have 
progressed, and we have at times heard of the imminent success of 
Curtis, Wellman, Maxim, Lilienthal, Langley, Herring, the Wrights, 
Bishop, Hawley, McCoy, Santos-Dumont, La Vaulx, Pickering, 
Lahm, Hersey, Zeppelin, Kimball, and other pioneers. What was 
seen over London on the 5th of October puts most of the contents of 
the book out of date; still, the account of how that approach to 
success has been gradually reached was well worth narration. 


Docs. London: Fawcett McQuire & Co. 1907. 


Parts V. and VI. of this work have been issued, and the high 
character of the publication is amply maintained. So far as we are 
aware, this is in all respects the best and completest compilation of 
the sort that has ever been produced—high praise, but, we think 
readers will agree, not too high. Part V. includes Bloodhounds, by 
G. A. J.and Mrs. M. E. K. Oliphant ; Dachshunds, by Capt. R. A. H. 
Barry and W. H. Strick; and Borzois, by the Duchess of Newcastle. 
Interest in Bloodhounds has revived of late as a sport, and we agree 
that they might well be further employed as aids to the police. 
It is only little more than forty years since the first Dachshund 
came to England, Mr. Harding Cox, the editor, stating that a 
couple which his father brought from Wiesbaden in 1864 were 
among the first imported. The Duchess of Newcastle dates 
the introduction of the Borzois as 1863. At one time her Grace 
had 100 of these dogs at Clumber, and her brief chapter is there- 
fore written from ample experience. Mr. G. S. Lowe deals ably 
and comprehensively with Foxhounds; the pictures, which are in 
every part a special attraction, for they are really works of art, 
include various famous hounds from Colonel Thornton’s Merkin, 
1790, to the Belvoir Dexter, 1895, and the V. W. H. Waspish, 1898. 
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THE Daimler Company are naturally anxious to make it known that 
they have just had the honour of supplying H.M. the King with his 
ninth car of their manufacture. It is a particularly handsome 
vehicle, upholstered in dark blue Cape goat hide, with table, clock, 
barometer, speaking-tube, electric light, &c. A brochure issued by 
the company—219-229, Shaftesbury Avenue—called ‘‘ Useful Hints 
and Tips,” contains much practical advice in the succinctest possible 
form, further developed i in the “ Daimler Instruction Book.” 


The Public Schools Winter Club—president, the Hon. and 
Rev. Edward Lyttelton, head master of Eton; vice-presidents, 
Lords Lytton, Roberts, and Garnock, and Mr. E. F. Benson—has 
just published its ‘‘ Year Book” (Horace Marshall & Co., 125, Fleet 
Street). The club was founded in 1905 as the outcome of Eton and 
Harrow skating and tobogganing parties who had annually visited 
Switzerland for several winters, and is proving of the greatest 
convenience to Public School lovers of, these and kindred sports. 


Mr. Charles Lancaster, of II, pane Street, Haymarket, gun- 
maker to H.M. the King, draws attention to the convenience of the 
North-Western Shooting School at Stonebridge in the Harrow 
Road. Londoners who wisely desire a little practice before going 
to the country to shoot will find here every imaginable requisite, 
and it will be strange if a few visits do not improve their total of 
kills to cartridges. Mr. Charles Lancaster, dwelling on the fact 
that the supremacy of Great Britain in the gun-maker’s art is un- 
challenged throughout the world, further claims, and with justifica- 
tion, that there are no better guns than his. ‘ 


An ingenious contrivance for enabling two persons to play 
bridge or whist has been produced by Mr. C. Wrightson, of Heaton 
Chapel, Stockport. This is an upright frame in which two dummy 
hands can be placed. The players sit at right angles,.and each 
having a hidden hand besides that which he holds, the game proceeds. 


* 
Inferior oil is often a source of trouble to motorists, cyclists, &c. 
It is asserted that perfection has been reached by the “ Three i in One” 
oil, procurable at 13-15, Wilson Street, Finsbury, E.C. | It does not 
‘‘oum,” collect dust, turn rancid, or waste ; and is the best not only 
for the machines indicated, but for guns, roller skates, fishing eels, 
and indeed every purpose. . 


* 

We can speak from personal experience of the straightforward and 
liberal manner in which the commission agency business of Mr. T. H. 
Dey, of Middelburg, Holland, is always conducted. His rules are 
fair and reasonable, it is impossible to see how misunderstandings 
can arise, and there is no doubt of his commercial stability. 


For various reasons it is maintained that the new “ Valveless ” 
Car (7, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.) runs more smoothly and 
silently, is more reliable, and less expensive in upkeep, than the best 
four or six cylinder cars. A pamphlet, to be had from the manufac- 
turer, explains why these things are so; and the car will be on 
exhibition at the approaching Olympia Show, Stand 132. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


C. T. CHILDS, OF THE SPARTAN HARRIERS, WINNING THE MARATHON (26 MILES) 
RACE, HELD AUGUST I5, ON THE ROAD BETWEEN CAPETOWN AND MUIZENBURG 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Capetown 


TRAINING A HUNTER IN IRELAND 
Photograph by Miss Margery Duncan, Knossington Grange, Oakham 
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OVER A WALL 


Photograph by Miss Margery Duncan, Knossington Grange, Oakham 


HAYDON FOXHOUNDS ON THE WAY TO THE MEET 


Photograph by Mr. J. E. Hamilton, Haydon Bridge 
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ROUND THE BEND AT KEM?TON PARK 
Photograph by Mr. A. M. L. Hughes, Elmbourne Road, Balham, S.W. 


COOKHAM FERRY 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 
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THE SUMMIT OF THE WETTERHORN 


Photograph by My. Hugh Vivian, Freiberg, Saxony 


HURDLE RACE, BATH COLLEGE SPORTS 


Photograph by Mr. Graystcne Bird, Bath 
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SCHOOLING A YOUNG HUNTER 
Photograph by Miss L. E. Bland, Carnmoney, Belfast 


TILTING THE BUCKET 
Photograph by Mr. W. H. Lambert, R.N., Branksome Park, Bousnemouth 
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A START AT HURST PARK 
Photograth by Mr. Bernard Grant, Leytonstone 


ARMY SPORTS AT ALDERSHOT—OBSTACLE RACE 
Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, W. 
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AT HAWKCHURCH HORSE SHOW 


Photograph by Mr. P. Carey, Lansdown Crescent, Bath 


DIVING IN LOUGH DERG 


Photograph by Miss Poe, Riverston, Nenagh, Ireland 
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THE DRY-FLY ON THE DOVE—THE ‘‘ISAAC WALTON’’ HOTEL, DOVEDALE, 
IN THE BACKGROUND 


Photograph by Mr. F. W. Thomas, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park 


OVER THE BANK 


Photograph by Mr. P. Carey, Lansdown Crescent, Bath 
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Read, Mark, Learn, and Inwardly Digest 


VACUUM CLEANALL 


is the best machine in existence for cleaning laces, woollen 
goods, gloves, furs, and articles of attire generally. 
No Household complete without one. 
Saves Time, Trouble, and Temper. 
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Miss ELLEN TERRY writes :— 

“What a wonderful little machine the Vacuum Cleanall is, to be sure! Thanks 
for telling me about it. Of course I must have one! It isa marvel of quickness, 
and does its work so thoroughly. I am delighted with it. Once more, thanks.” 

A Writer in the “ Lady’s Pictorial” says :— 

“It is a long time since we have seen anything so ingenious, convenient, and 
useful as this little machine.” 

Myra’s Journal” says :— 

“A wonderful little machine, quite simple really, although so efficacious, which 
cleans garments most thoroughly, equal to new, without any danger of shrinking them.” 


If interested, send for explanatory pamphlet, 


THE VACUUM CLEANALL MACHINE SYNDICATE, Ltd. 


(Dept. B) 31, BREWER STREET LONDON, W. 
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SOUND INVESTMENT. 
£5 MAY MAKE £5,000. 


PREMIUM BONDS 
(GUARANTEED BY GOVERNMENT). 
Hundreds of Opportunities for Small Capital to Earn Large Dividends. 


This subject will interest all readers of the BapMINTON MaGazinF, and a Blue Book of official particulars has 
been issued by the Agents for Premium Bonds in this country. This book will be sent FREE to all who write, 
mentioning this Magazine, and giving name and address to 


The INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES SYNDICATE (Room 300), Westminster Palace Gardens, London, S.W. 
Don’t delay. Write NOW. 


She: -Secret _ 


of Success- 


Every: ‘man -in-the -world is - seeking 

for: the- secret - of success. and -no- concern 
Tequires So-much -forethought, clear-thinking, 
determination, system, and - fair- dealing: as - that 
successful 


MR.DMGANTS OFFICES 


FAIRNESS - - THAT - GIVES - SATISFACTION 
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“NO: LIMIT. 
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